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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


Giching Citation 


“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
fly, 


spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 


be caught on conventional 


with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
ond the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


ib, nl oy A ete 8 pounds or larger 


CHAIN PICKEREL 


CRE Siz: Cb? lee ee 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


ahaha ater Pe 1% pounds or larger 


Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 
ments: 


SPECIES 





SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 


RED BREAST 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed date 


listed below: 
Name 


Species of Fish 


Address 


______ Weight 


Type of Tackle, Bait Used 


Where Caught 


Catch Witnessed by 





Registered, Weighed by 





at 


______ Length 


Date 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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VARIETY 
Dear Sir: 

For good variety reading about conserva- 
tion, FLORIDA WILDLIFE must be the best in 
the country. 

I hold down an office job in a big city 
with the outdoors something I read about 
more than indulge in. I visit Florida every 
spring for fishing and do some hunting in 
the Northeast. Your educational and en- 
joyable articles help me prepare for hunt- 
ing and fishing everywhere. Your presenta- 
tion of conservation in an easy to read 
manner is the best I have ever enjoyed. 

Charles Horton 
New York, N. Y. 


PERMANENT READER 
Gentlemen: 

My thanks to Mr. Butler for his gift sub- 
scription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. I just re- 
ceived and read my second copy and if I 
had known about your publication before, 
I would have subscribed years ago. You 
can consider me a permanent subscriber 
from now on. 

K. K. Porter 
Montgomery, Ala. 


MORE OF RUTLEDGE 
Editor: 

I have enclosed a check for three re- 
newals including two friends in South Caro- 
lina. 

I suggest that you give us all the Archi- 
bald Rutledge writing that you can. I have 
admired him and read his articles for a great 
many years. 

J. C. Rowell 
Trenton, Fla. 


FLORIDA BEST 
Dear Editor: 

My job as an electronics technician has 
taken me over a good part of this country 
the past 20 years. Although Florida might 
not have the best hunting, it certainly has 
the finest fishing and outdoor magazine. 


Until recently I subscribed to about 12 
state magazines but have cut down to three 
with FLORIDA WILDLIFE the one I really look 
forward to. 


P. J. Potter 
San Francisco, Calif. 


IMPROVEMENT 
Gentlemen: 

I have often said that each issue of FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE gets better but the last two 
issues have been the best ever. Not only 
were the covers the finest that you ever had 
but the reading matter was of great interest 
to the sportsmen of our large family. 

Ralph Sellers 
Tampa, Fla. 





THE COVER 


By Wallace Hughes 

The kingfisher is no shy and re- 
tiring wallflower of the bird world. 
The rollicking flight, the loud rat- 
tling call, the spectacular head- 
long plunge into the water, the 
choice of conspicuous perches, 
and the bright coloration make 
this feathered fish hunter a con- 
spicuous feature in Florida’s out- 
of-doors. 

The species is a common resi- 
dent throughout the state. A 
variety of small fishes comprise 
the kingfishers’ diet. Stickle- 
backs, sculpins, killifish, menha- 
den, small shad, crawfish, frogs, 
and insects are all important 
items in the diet. As with most 
other birds, the kingfisher enjoys 
the year around protection of both 
state and federal laws. 








ESCAMBIA STRIPER 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find a snapshot and 
registration information on a 15 pound, 15% 
ounce striped bass that was caught on a 
light spinning outfit with six pound test 
line. 





It was caught in the brackish water west 


of the Escambia Bridge fill. I have been 
advised by several sportsmen friends that 
this data might be of interest since stripers 
are often found in the rivers of Northwest 
Florida. 

Rudolph Lloyd 


Pensacola, Fla. 


LATIN NAMES 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed is a renewal of my subscription 
to your fine magazine. 


As usual I read the Fisainc column of 
your February issue with a great deal of 
interest. However, I noted an all too com- 
mon mistake of giving Latin credit for 
words that are really of Greek origin. 


Philopotamus comes from the Greek, not 
the Latin, word of “philos” — loving (or 
friend) and “potamos” — river. 


Louis A. Gaitanis 
Gainesville, Florida 


@ We agree with you, Mr. Gaitanis, on 
your remarks regarding an “all too com- 
mon’ mistake.” We believe however, that 
the term “Latin name” as used in informal 
writing indicates to most people the sci- 
entific name, regardless of actual or true 
origin. 





SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 


From March 29 through April 6 the Northwest Florida Region 
(Third District) will be open to the hunting of turkey gobblers 


hunt. 


Hunting will be permitted every day from March 29 through 


April 6, during the period from 2 hour before sunrise to 12:00 
noon only. The daily bag limit will be two gobblers; the season’s 
bag limit, three gobblers; provided that turkeys killed during the 
regular 1957-58 hunting season will apply to the season’s bag of 
three. A Public Hunting Area Permit, in addition to regular license 
requirements, is necessary for any person to hunt on the two 
management areas open during this special hunt. @ 


only. The Region includes the Counties of Bay, Calhoun, Escam- 
bia, Franklin, Gadsden, Gulf, Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Leon, 
Liberty, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Wakulla, and Walton. 

Two of the Commission’s Wildlife Management Areas will be 
open during the special season — the 118,300 acre Gaskin Area 
and the 85,000 acre Blackwater Area. Other Commission man- 
agement areas in the Region will remain closed during this special 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


Ww WANTED TO ANNOUNCE the 
Junior Conservationist of 
1957 as well as the Outstanding 
Club and Senior Counselor in the 
column this month; however, this 
will not be possible as we have not 
received all nominations from vari- 
ous clubs throughout the state. Just 
as soon as we tabulate the figures, 
the results will be announced in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


All clubs in the state have been 
mailed ballots listing nominations 
for Directors of the League. They 
have been asked to vote for one 
nominee in each of the five districts. 
These ballots are still coming in. 
Results of the election will be an- 
nounced soon. 


Bulletin 

The CLAW Bulletin published 
by the Junior Conservation Club 
League for the past few years has 
been discontinued as of December 
31, 1957, due to lack of news. The 
main purpose of a League Bulletin 
is to keep Junior Conservation Clubs 
informed as to happenings of in- 
terest around the state such as club 
activities, social functions, meetings, 
new clubs, additional members, and 
to help each club become familiar 
with what other clubs are doing in 
the way of conservation projects. 


We are anxious to publish an- 
other bulletin, “The Conservation 
Wheel,” but before we can do this, 
we must have news. Each Junior 
Conservation Club in the state has 
received a supply of news forms, 
designed by our Education Officer 
Dave Webb, for the purpose of re- 
porting things of interest. When a 
club has an activity, such as a turkey 
shoot, fish fry, camping trip, hike, 
conservation project, or whatever, a 
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news form should be filled out and 
sent to this office, 205 West Adams 
Street, Ocala, Florida. Just as soon 
as we receive enough information, 
we will prepare the first edition of 
the new bulletin which will be 
mailed to all Junior Conservation 
Clubs throughout the state. The 
amount of news we receive will de- 
termine how often the bulletin will 


be published. 


Summer Camp 

Yes, it won’t be too much longer 
before the Youth Conservation 
Camp will be filled with young peo- 
ple like yourself who are interested 
in camping, the outdoors, wildlife, 
conservation, etc. We believe that 
this year will be the best ever. The 
quota for one week at camp has 
been fixed at 125 campers. We have 
scheduled eight weeks of camping; 
seven camping sessions (one trial 
two-week period). Included in these 
eight weeks is one week set aside for 
girls between the ages of 9 and 16. 





New application forms have been 
printed and will be mailed some- 
time around March or April. If 
you do not receive an application 
through the mail, please write and 
ask for one. The address is: Denver 
Ste. Claire, 205 West Adams Street, 
Ocala. Remember, also, to send in 
your application as soon as possible 
after you receive it, to ensure a res- 
ervation. We only have room for a 
limited number of campers each 
week. 

The Girl Scouts have contracted 
the Youth Conservation Camp again 
this summer, and will have a two- 
week camping period at the begin- 
ning of the summer. This will be the 
second Wildlife Camp held at the 
Youth Conservation Camp. Their 
dates are June 8-21. 


Rifle Clubs 

There are listed 51 Junior Rifle 
Clubs in the State of Florida by the 
National Rifle Association. Letters 
have been sent to all of these clubs 
notifying them of our Hunter Safety 
Program which is being introduced 
this year. This office has also ex- 
tended an invitation to these Junior 
Rifle Clubs to participate in our 
Youth Conservation Program. Re- 
sponse from the clubs answering 
our letter has been most encourag 
ing. 

We are also asking our Junior 

(Continued on page 42) 


Scenes such as this one of a group of Junior Conservationists at Lake Eaton serve as a 
reminder that the summer camp season is not too far in the future. Eight weeks of camping 
have been scheduled for this year. 


Sit 








By CHUCK SCHILLING 


r HAS NOW BEEN just a year since 
I bought my present fishing 
boat, consisting of a 14%4-ft. Fiber 
Craft Fisherman and a Johnson 18 
outboard motor as the basic ingredi- 
ents. This outfit was fully discussed 
in the April issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE in an article entitled, “Revolt 
Afloat.” Since that time, a lot of 
water has gone beneath this hull, 
and I find I still hold to my original 
thoughts on the subject of small 
boats in general and this one in par- 
ticular. The year’s fishing, however, 
has suggested some additional ideas 
that have added to my enjoyment 
and comfort using my “ideal fisher- 
man’s boat.” 


Easy riding and well balanced as 
my boat is, I find that the sitting 
gets pretty tiresome in really rough 
going. Last spring, I made a run 
out to the Content Keys from Mara- 
thon, a distance of some 20 miles or 
so of open water. A blow developed 
at midday, and I was forced to make 
the long run back into the teeth of 
a nasty chop and with the wind 
singing past my ears at a steady 25 
miles an hour clip. It was rough 
going. We made the run without 
incident or danger and without get- 
ting soaked, but our tails were a 
little tender the next day. 


I thought of and discarded as im- 
practical a hundred ideas for eas- 
ing the bottom in such rough go- 
ing. When I finally found the solu- 
tion, I kicked myself for not finding 
it sooner. I bought four of the new, 
canvas covered, kapok filled seat 
cushions that have kapok innards 
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divided into sealed, vinyl plastic 
compartments. These individual, 
watertight sections keep the pillows 
from getting flat and hard. Sitting 
on two of these cushions makes all 
the difference in the world in the 
ease of the ride in rough going. I 
can’t recommend it too highly. 


My fishing boat is a two man deal, 
so I need only four cushions, but I 
find these double cushions have 
many extra benefits beyond smooth- 
ing out the bumps. Of course, the 
extra cushions are an additional 
safety factor, but they, also, seat 
you higher in the boat to ease the 
legs by making the seats nearer 





Wide open and planing high produces little 


wake but maximum disturbance for scaring 
fish. 


chair height. Boat seats too low will 
really cramp your legs. 


Another thing I’ve learned con- 
cerns the outboard propeller. Fish- 
ing as I do in very shallow water 
much of the time, I found that 
banged and bent propeller blades 
were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Running an aluminum pro- 
peller on an oyster bed can reduce 
its size drastically in no time at all. 
I solved this problem by installing 
a bronze wheel of the same size and 
pitch, keeping the standard, alumi- 
num wheel to carry as a spare. Of 
course, the bronze prop is not fool- 
proof, but it has the advantage of 
being much tougher and resisting 
bending to a much greater degree. 
I think the heavier prop also gives 
me a few more r p m’s. 


I’ve learned to wax my outboard 
motor when I wax my car and to 
wash the whole fishing outfit down 
with a hose when I bring it home. 
I find that throwing the spark plugs 
away in favor of new ones every 
six months pays off. 


My Gator Boat Trailer still be- 
haves beautifully, but I have re- 
placed the original, small diameter, 
winch rope with a nylon rope of 
much greater diameter, that com- 
pletely fills the winch spool. This 
makes loading the boat much, much 
easier. The full spool increases the 
gear ratio just enough to take the 
strain out of the job. 


Courtesy Afloat 


A year’s operation of a fast plan- 
ing outboard has taught me a few 
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things about being considerate of 
others afloat. A big phase of boat- 
ing courtesy has to do with the 
wake your boat makes and the dis- 
turbance your motor makes in the 
water. Most of us know that a fast 
running boat, planing on top of the 
water, creates less wake than when 
it is pushing, hull down, through 
the water at lower speeds. This fact 
seems to encourage some boatmen 
to run full speed past drifting, wad- 
ing, or anchored fishermen. This is 
faulty reasoning. 


As I said before, passage of your 
boat disturbs the water both on and 
below the surface. While a fast 
planing boat may not throw a big 
bow wave, the high speed motor 
really kicks up a disturbance below 
the surface, and it, usually, plays 
havoc with the fishing in the imme- 
diate area. Especially is this true in 
the shallow water so favored by 
Florida sports fishermen. Many out- 
board drivers seem to think there 
are only two speeds possible—fast 
and slower. They forget they can 
throttle the engine back far enough 
to go really slow. At two or three 
miles an hour, your boat’s passage 
will cause the minimum of disturb- 
ance both on top and below the 
water. It’s a speed I seldom see 
used. I can recommend it to all. Its 
use would certainly ease the grow- 
ing tension between anglers and hot 
rodders. If you are going to make 
an effort at a display of courtesy 
when you drive your boat past a 
fisherman, don’t go halfway, go all 
the way and slow your boat down 
to a practical speed where your ef- 
forts will produce the desired re- 
sults. 


Everglades City has a city ordi- 
nance posting a 4-mile-per-hour 
speed limit on the waterways thru 
town. They have a water cop to 
enforce it and a judge who just 
loves to explain the provisions of 
the law. If more boatmen don’t find 
and use the slow speed built into 
their motors, we'll eventually have 
a state law and state police doing 


the same. 
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Al Caputo takes a good look at the first gafftopsail cat to come aboard. Many more followed 
this one in a fast afternoon’s fishing. 


Trash Fish 

This is a term not to my liking. 
It is used loosely to include all our 
less desirable species. Desirability, 
however, changes with the times, 
and today’s discard may become to- 
morrow’s prize. It’s happened be- 
fore and will again. I find a special 
thrill in an encounter with an un- 
expected run of fish whether they 
are on the top of the “400 list” or 
not. 


A few weeks ago, John Macy and 
I were fishing the North Fork of 
the St. Lucie River and doing real 
well on trout and ladyfish. We were 
drifting and casting on a part of 
Tarpon Bay that is 15 to 20 feet 
deep. After a morning of this sport 
on Super-Dupers, Macy decided to 
explore the bottom with deep run- 
ning Rock Hoppers. His first few 
casts provided a hard strike and a 
good fight from a big lookdown, or 
moonfish. It soon was apparent that 
a large school of these bright silver 
fish were feeding on the bottom 
well below the top feeding trout and 
ladyfish. I quickly tied on a Rock 
Hopper, and John and I had our- 
selves a ball. 


Who says trash fish? These silver 
beauties gave us a fine afternoon of 


angling excitement. We even saved 
a few of the larger fish and found 
them delicious when served up on 
the table. The moral of this story is, 
“Don’t look down on moonfish.” 


Just a month or so before this 
lookdown fishing, I was fishing al- 
most the same water with Al Ca- 
puto. We had cast without success 
for an hour or two when Caputo got 
a hard strike from a heavy fish. Af- 
ter about ten minutes of furious 
rushing, we boated a gafftopsail cat- 
fish, a so-called trash fish but a real 
game fighter for all of that. These 
“sail cats” were hitting Super-Du- 
pers fished very fast and almost on 
top of the water. We caught them 
all afternoon, and they averaged 
four or five pounds with some going 
up to eight pounds. Believe me, an 
8-lb. sail cat will strain any light 
tackle. We took several of the 
smaller fish home, where we cleaned 
them by first peeling off their skin. 
They are delicious, the meat being 
dry and flaky, white and sweet. 
These are the same sail cats whose 
skulls supply the catfish crucifixes 
sold to the tourist trade. The moral 
of this story is, “Don’t ring up a no 
sale for sail cats.” That’s our lesson 
for today. @ 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


T° SHOOTERS WHO GET the acme 
of hunting pleasure from lis- 
tening to the stirring chorus of an 
approaching pack of deer hounds on 
chase, or from slowly walking up be- 
hind a bird dog on point, the hunt- 
ing season seems suddenly short. 
For them, a long anticipated hunt- 
ing season seems to fly by. 


FLorIpA WILDLIFE’S Gun Editor 
belongs to this group, but fully 
realizes that game chased and shot 
at continuously by more than 141,- 
000 licensed hunters during open 
season deserves a long recovery 
period. For him, closed season 
months are filled with careful field 
testing and evaluation of newly de- 
veloped gun models and related ac- 
cessories, overhauling of old equip- 
ment and days of practical practice 
hunting of crows and small game 
animals listed as varmints by the 


Game Commission . .. Then, with 
sudden realization of its nearness 
and an associated last minute rush 
to get ready, the hunting season 
again is only a matter of days! 


Next season’s nimrods will sport 
a variety of new equipment. Dave 
Bushnell, the binocular and _ tele- 
scopic rifle sight maker, is announc- 
ing a new ScopeChief model sight 
that gives the rifleman instant 
choice of either conventional cross- 
hair reticule or one combining a 
bold, blunt post and_ crosshairs. 
Winchester is marketing a new type, 
low priced .22 caliber rifle, its 
Model 55, that is ideally suited for 
individual and group training of 
junior marksmen. Remington is bid- 
ding for your firearms purchases by 
offering a combination of color and 
lightweight in the Model 572 slide- 
action .22 caliber rifle, and a brand 





Bushnell’s new COMMAND POST scope features a quick action lever alongside the windage 
adjustment, giving the shooter immediate choice between conventional crosshairs or post, both 
in one reticule. 


new big-game rifle model bolt-action 
in calibers .280 Remington, .30-06 
Springfield and .270 Winchester. 


Column space being necessarily 
limited, only the first named will be 
reviewed in MUZZLE FLASHES this 
month. Meanwhile, extensive field 
testing continues on the others. 


Bushnell ScopeChief Sight 

A few years ago there was na- 
tionwide tub-thumping about the 
merits of an optical-type shotgun 
sight that was supposed to solve all 
the aiming problems of shotgun- 
ners. After testing a sample of the 
product, FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s Gun 
Editor, refused to climb aboard the 
bandwagon of the sight’s  tub- 
thumpers. He tested the product un- 
der all field conditions and con- 
cluded that it failed to measure up 
to all the acclaim. He further cor- 
rectly predicted its rapid decline in 
popularity and almost total aband- 
donment, for several logical reasons. 


But he feels differently about 
Dave Bushnell’s new convertible 
reticule feature rifle scope. Its versa- 
tility — the shooter’s choice between 
conventional crosshairs or post, both 
in one reticule — is something that 
scope sight users have long wanted. 


When an animal is _ obscured 
against a dark background of heavy 
brush or timber; when there isn’t 
enough available light to clearly de- 
fine conventional crosshairs, as fre- 
quently occurs early or late in a 
hunting day, or during murky 
weather, and when the target is 
running amid low brush at close 
range, the scope user needs an aim- 
ing reticule he can easily and _ in- 
stantly see — preferably a bold post, 
dead black and sharp to the eye. 
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POST 


The COMMAND POST scope features conventional crosshairs and combination of cross hair 
and tapered post giving the shooter a chance to select the reticule best suited to the particular 
conditions encountered. 


In the new Bushnell COMMAND 
POST model ScopeChief sight the 
rifleman has a tapered post reticule 
right at his fingertip. By simply flip- 
ping a small lever conveniently lo- 
cated near the sight’s windage 
adjustment, a bold post reticule 
snaps into perfect alignment with 
the flat top at the intersection of 
the permanent crosshairs. No fur- 
ther adjustments are needed as the 
superimposed post reticule takes the 
same zero and alignment as the 
point of intersection of the perma- 
nent crosshairs. In field testing the 
new Bushnell scope on large caliber 
hunting rifles, FW’s Gun Editor 
found the selective reticule feature 
positive and permanent in respect 
to accurate alignment over a change- 
to and change-back count of 1,000 
deliberate reticule movements. Once 
adjusted to a particular rifle, the in- 
strument remained zeroed-in. 


This is remarkable performance 
when one considers that the cross- 
hairs in a COMMAND POST scope 
mike only .0007 inches wide, yet, 
when flipped in place, the optional 
post reticule must bisect the vertical 
crosshair and, at the same time, 
align perfectly with the horizontal 
crosshair. If you are mathematically 
inclined, you can verify that the 
represented working tolerances for 
achieving true alignment is plus or 


minus .00035 inches — not much 
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more than the diameter of a spider 
web. 


Besides achieving precise align- 
ment and positive locking of reti- 
cules, Bushnell has sealed the selec- 
tive reticules and their internal ad- 
justments in a_ special moisture- 
proof cell. In addition, viewing lenses 
have been made moisture and fog- 
proof. 


The COMMAND POST will be 
available in all of Bushnell’s 1958 
ScopeChief models — from 2'%X to 
10X — at $10 above the standard 
prices of $39.50 to $69.50. As with 
other Bushnell products, the COM- 
MAND POST rifle scope can be 
tested on a trial purchase basis and 
is backed by a 20 year service guar- 
antee. 


FLorIpA WILDLIFE’s Gun Editor 
has mounted and tested the new 
scope sight on the Savage 99, Win- 
chester 70, Remington 721 and 760, 
the Marlin 336 and 455 and the J. 
C. Higgins 51 big game rifle models, 
as well as several of the more popu- 
lar .22 caliber models. 


Study of the accompanying illus- 
trations will make for a better un- 
derstanding of the new scope’s work- 
ing principle and basic features. In 
time, rival products are sure to de- 
velop a somewhat similar selective 
reticule feature, or manufacture un- 
der Bushnell’s basic patent. @ 


dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


Ww HEARD RECENTLY about a 
poodle that actually played 
dominoes with his master, but we 
hasten to add that we cannot vouch 
for the story. We can, however, 
testify that many dogs can perform 


a card trick that amazes all witnesses 
the first time they see it. 


Let’s assume your dog can do this 
trick. Sometime when you have vis- 
itors you casually announce that 
Rex knows a new card trick. Every- 
one, of course, will want to see your 
wonder dog perform. Just to make 
it look harder, you lock the dog out 
of the room and hand a deck of 
cards to one of your guests. Then 
you go through the business of 
picking a card. You show the card 
to everyone, put it back in the deck 
and ask your guest to strew all 52 
cards on the floor. 


Then you call in your dog and 
say, ‘Rex, find my card,” and Rex 
proceeds to nose through the scat- 
tered cards. If all goes well, he'll 
pick out your card and bring it to 
you if he can manage to pick it up. 
Amazing? It really isn’t, and any 
dog with enough obedience training 
to have progressed to the “scent 
discrimination” test can do it. The 
only “trick” involved is for you to 
make sure to rub the card between 
your hands so as to get your own 
body scent on it. Ideal conditions 
call for a brand new deck of cards. 
Then the card which carries your 
scent will stand out like a sore 
thumb to a dog with a good nose. 


The dog that played dominoes? 
His name was Brac, he was owned 
by a Frenchman and it is reported 
that he frequently beat his master 
at the game. Unfortunately this 
canine marvel performed this feat 
about 100 years ago, so we can’t pro- 
duce a single witness who saw him 


do it! @ 








PROTECT OUR PUBLIC LANDS 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 


| ais PUBLIC LANDS, Over one-quar- 
ter of the nation’s area, belong 
to us and our neighbors and to all 
of the people of the United States. 
Held in trust by local, state and fed- 
eral governments, these lands are 
rich in resources, diverse in meet- 
ing our wants for water, minerals, 
timber, grass and recreation. One of 
the greatest of our heritages, they 
are an ingredient of American liv- 
ing that we wish to save. 

The public domain has become a 
part of us, just as kinship with the 
wilderness was a part of those earlier 
generations of Americans who set- 
tled our country. It is to this that 
many of us must turn for a little of 
the feeling that comes from living 
“close to the land” in the out-of- 
doors. These lands also provide a 
diversity of the material things so 
essential to living in this modern 
age. 

But just as we have grown to 
value the many benefits of this pub- 
lic estate, so must we begin to as- 
sume a greater responsibility for 
taking care of the land itself—the 
soils, water, minerals, plants, ani- 
mals, scenery and wilderness. Our 
use must be keyed to a basic con- 
cern for these resources so that they 
can continue to satisfy our wants in 
the face of rapidly increasing pres- 
sures upon them. 


SIX COURSES OF ACTION 


1. Make it your business to learn 
about the public lands, their uses 
and many values. Find out what 
public lands are near your home 
and within your state. 
Determine which of these uses 
are provided by them: 
¢ Scenery 
* Hunting and Fishing 
* Camping, Picnicking, Hiking 

and_ Riding 
* Nature Study and Photogra- 
phy 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 
OF NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 


National Wildlife Week was first pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt in 1938. 
It has been sponsored annually since by 
the National Wildlife Federation and the 
state groups that belong to the Federa- 
tion. Purpose of the Week is to focus 
public attention on the importance of 
our natural resources and on the broad 
and pressing problems of conservation. 

Past Wildlife Week observances have 
emphasized the following conservation 
themes: 1952 -— Save the Key Deer; 
1953—-Save the Prairie Chicken; 1954 
—Clean Waters for All America; 1955 
—Save America’s Wetlands; 1956— 
Save Endangered Wildlife; and 1957 
—Make a Place for Wildlife. 


- Skiing, Swimming, Boating 
and Other Outdoor Sports 

* Timber 

¢ Minerals 

- Water—for Homes, Industries, 
Irrigation, and Electric Power 
Production 

* Grazing for Livestock 

Learn about the programs of 

your county, state and federal 

agencies for managing these 

lands. 

Start educational campaigns in 

your community. Interest your 

leaders in the protection and 

careful management of the pub- 

lic lands. Tell civic organizations 

—sportsmen and_ conservation 

groups, women’s clubs, garden 

clubs, Lions, Rotary, churchmen 

—what must be done. 

Point out to leaders the import- 

ance of these lands to the recrea- 

tional enjoyment and livelihoods 

of people in your area. Teach 

them that these many benefits 

do not come from areas where 

soil erosion and wasteful practices 

have taken their toll! 

Show the people who are using 


Ot 


the public lands — the farmers, 
lumbermen, mining concerns, 
hunters, fishermen and other out- 
door enthusiasts that their “privi- 
lege of use” does not entitle 
them to abuse. Let these people 
know that no user can be per- 
mitted to destroy or permanently 
impair the soil, water, mineral, 
plant, scenic and wildlife re- 
sources of these areas. 


Protect and defend city, county, 
state and federal parks, forests, 
grazing lands, and wildlife areas 
from encroachments by special 
interests who seek to chisel these 
lands away for their own gain. 
There are untiring efforts to pass 
laws and establish policies which 
give these special interest seek- 
ers the advantage they want. Our 
public areas of high recreational 
value — parks, wilderness, hunt- 
ing and picnicking and _ scenic 
areas—must be protected from 
unnecessary dams and_ other 
“development” schemes. 


Get behind programs of your 
public land agencies. After learn- 
ing of the work these people are 
doing, study the problems they 
face in making the most of our 
rich public land resources. Pub- 
lic agencies are often hamstrung 
by political pressures and critical 
fund shortages in their efforts 
to provide proper care of the 
lands they manage. The public 
expenditure required to save 
these resources is small com- 
pared to the long range benefits 
that are possible with careful 
management. 


Support the efforts of private 
conservation organizations. With 
your nelp they can defend wild- 
life and recreational resources 
against attack from people who 
seek selfish ends or political 
gain. @ 
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YOUR LAND 
AND MINE 


By MARION CLAWSON 


Dr. Clawson, a land-use economist, is chief, Division 
of Land Use and Management, Resources for the 
Future, Inc. His past experience includes five years 
as director of the Bureau of Land Management, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, and two years as eco- 
nomic advisor to the Israeli Government. He is 
co-author with Burnell Held of The Federal Lands: 
Their Use and Management (Johns Hopkins Press, 
1957). A Resources for the Future research project 
resulted in the book, which contains a great deal 
more detail and statistics on land, its use, revenue 
and management than this pamphlet. 


UBLIC OWNERSHIP OF LAND pre-dates our nation. 
The federal government has always been the 
largest landowner in the country. Public ownership 
of land is part of the American economy and tradition. 
After the Revolution some of the states gave their 
large tracts of land to the new government. It made 
the Louisiana Purchase of France. It cleared title to 
the Pacific Northwest, by treaty with England. After 
the Mexican War, the U. S. obtained California and 
the Pacific Southwest. Thus from about 1786 until 
1852 the U. S. accumulated large land areas. 

The deposition period lasted from about 1800 to 

1934, when a law to regulate grazing and called the 
Taylor Grazing Act was passed. Settlers and other 
citizens and corporations bought or homesteaded land. 
Railroads and states acquired it. Unrestrained, head- 
long and sometimes fraudulently we gave away or 
sold two-thirds of what we jointly had owned. 
_ Conservationists revolted against land fraud and 
waste. It was decided to hold some land permanently 
in federal ownership. Yellowstone Park was estab- 
lished in 1872. Forest reserves began in 1891. Other 
setasides followed. 

These lands required management. At first man- 
agement was largely custodial—put out the fires and 
trespassers. Today our land managers sell timber, 
manage recreation, lease minerals, build roads and 
otherwise develop and conserve these resources to the 
extent of the authority and appropriations given them 
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National Forests provide a home for over a third of the big game 
animals of the country as well as many smaller animal forms including 
song and upland birds. 


by Congress. Various proposals to turn public domain 
or National Forest lands to state or private ownership 
have been defeated by widespread opposition. In 1931 
a commission appointed by President Hoover pro- 
posed to grant the lands, after reserving the mineral 
rights, to any state choosing to take them. Bills to do 
this never got out of committee. Again in 1947 Con- 
gress debated legislation to sell public grazing lands 
to livestock men. This also died as a result of violent 
opposition from many quarters. As recent as 1953 
bills were introduced to provide different legal au- 
thorization for grazing, especially on National Forests. 
They failed because many feared them as a first step 
toward actual land transfer. Thus during the past 30 
years the American people have made it fairly clear 
that they won’t consent to major disposals of federal 
land. Nor are they enthusiastic about buying more. 

So here’s the real question: How shall we manage 
and use what land we now have? 


THE MAJOR KINDS OF FEDERAL LANDS 
National Forests 


161 Million Acres 


National forests provide timber, watershed protec- 
tion, grazing and wildlife. They are open to mineral 
development and recreation, including hunting and 
fishing. In some national forests near big cities recrea- 
tion is now the principal public use. 


(Continued on Next Page) 





Oil development on the public lands extends to the outer continental 
shelf. The volume of oil and gas output from the public lands is 
increasing at the rate of about 10 percent each year. 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 


Forest managers emphasize multiple use. This is 
the use of the same or closely intermingled areas for 
two or more purposes on a carefully planned basis 
so as to obtain the most or best of each. 

The Forest Service (Department of Agriculture) 
manages the 147 national forests within the states. 


National Parks 
17 Million Acres 


National parks and national monuments were es- 
tablished to preserve outstanding scenic and natural 
areas or historic treasures. They provide recreation 
chiefly, including camping, hiking, nature study, fish- 
ing and other outdoor activities. Commercial forestry, 
mining and grazing are forbidden. With very few 
exceptions hunting is prohibited. 

The National Park Service (Department of In- 
terior) manages the 26 national parks, 79 national 
monuments and a number of smaller similar areas 
within the states. 


Wildlife Refuges 
10 Million Acres 


Wildlife refuges provide hospitable habitat for val- 
ued wildlife species, especially migratory waterfowl, 
in places and during seasons most urgently needed. 
They are open to recreation use including fishing and, 
in parts of some area, carefully regulated hunting. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife (De- 
partment of Interior) manages the 247 wildlife 
refuges. Some of these areas insure survival of en- 
dangered species like the whooping crane and trump- 
eter swan. The system of waterfowl refuges is used 
in safeguarding breeding stocks of wild ducks and 
geese from nesting regions to wintering grounds. 
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The Rest of the Public Domain 
193 Million Acres 

After the national forests, national parks and other 
areas reserved for special purposes have been taken 
out, the lands, left of Uncle Sam’s original holdings 
are known as the public domain. These lands admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Management, provide 
grazing and wildlife habitat, minerals, timber, water- 
shed and recreation. Within them 59 grazing dis- 
tricts, totaling 158 million acres, have been organized 
under the Taylor Grazing Act for the regulation of 
livestock uses and protection of the range. Outside 
the grazing districts are some 35 million acres, mostly 
desert but including a lot of tag ends of the original 
federal estate. The unreserved public domain lands 
are still open to disposal under homestead, mining, 
and other laws, if classified as suitable for those 
purposes. 


Military Reservations 
25 Million Acres 
Military reservations serve primarily as training 
areas for our defense forces. The Defense Department 
controls the military reservations. 


MISCELLANY 


Numerous miscellaneous types of federal land exist. 
These include land used by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Indians, not the government own the Indian reser- 
vations, which account for 55 million acres or 3 per 
cent of the nation’s land area. But they are managed 
by the government, and held in trust for the Indians, 
and have many of the attributes, physical and policy- 
wise, of federal lands. 

The Geological Survey (Department of Interior) 
supervises mineral leasing on all above types of land 
where leasing is permitted. 

Each type of federal land has its special use, laws, 
history and management system. Yet major similari- 
ties exist among all types. 


ALASKA AND OTHER TERRITORIES 


In addition to these areas in the states, there are 
in Alaska two national forests (21 million acres), a 
national park and four national monuments (7 million 
acres), 14 wildlife refuges (8 million acres), several 
military reservations (4 million acres), and 322 mil- 
lion acres of public domain. In Hawaii there is a na- 
tional park and two wildlife refuges; in Puerto Rico, 
a national forest, a wildlife refuge, and a national 
historic site; and in the Virgin Islands, a national park. 


WHERE ARE THE FEDERAL LANDS? 
As the map shows (pages 6 and 7) 90 per cent of 


the federal lands lie in the western third of the 
United States, although each state contains some. The 
federal government owns or manages 54 per cent of 
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the land in the 11 western states. Eighty-four per cent 
of Nevada is Federal, and it’s no coincidence that 
Nevada is the most arid state. History records that 
level, fertile, well-watered lands went first into private 
ownership. The idea of permanent federal ownership 
arose after most lands in the eastern half of the 
country were privately owned. Much of the federal 
land in these regions was purchased from private 
owners. 

The federal government owns 405 million acres, 21 
per cent of the country’s total land area. 


This equals two states in Texas, 
or four Californias, 
or all of New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

or Great Britain, Ireland, France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg and 
Denmark. 

By any standard, the federal government owns a 
lot of land. 

Almost every federal tract includes some private 
land. This ranges from 3 per cent (National park 
system) to 37 per cent (grazing districts). So federal 
lands are not as concentrated as the map indicates. 
Secondly, many small tracts, of federal land lie out- 
side these major units. They cannot be shown on a 
small map. 

The complex pattern of land ownership, with pub- 
lic and private lands intermingled, often creates severe 
difficulties for the federal land managers and users. 


WHAT ARE THE FEDERAL LANDS LIKE? 


First, let’s say what the federal lands — with limited 
exceptions — are not. 

They usually aren’t croplands (except on some 
military lands). 

They usually don’t include urban property (except 
post offices and other federal buildings). 


But if it’s forest, mountains, desert, range or swamp, 
the federal government may hold title. 


Forests cover two-fifths of the federal land. Unlike 
many more accessible private forests, which probably 
have been cut at least once and aren’t always re- 
stocked, federal forests still yield much virgin timber. 


Many federal forests cover rugged mountains. This 
makes for magnificent scenery but complicates timber 
harvest. Some mountains rise above timberline — too 
high, cold and windy for trees. 

“Desert” is a relative term. In the Mohave desert 
of California and in western Arizona and southern 
Nevada temperature is so high and rainfall so low 
that little vegetation grows. Milder deserts, such as 
that between the Rocky Mountains and the Cascade- 
Sierra Mountains, permits some grazing. Some moun- 
tains and plains areas afford excellent grazing. 
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The National Forests are managed principally for their production 
of timber, grass, water, wildlife and recreation. Timber is cropped 
either by blocks or selectively at intervals. 


Swamps serve as homes or resting places for mi- 
gratory fowl. Some swamps are found even in dry 
regions of the West. 

Some high mountains and remote areas are “wil- 
derness.” These provide natural conditions, relatively 
roadless and untouched by man. 


USE OF FEDERAL LANDS 


Federal lands serve a variety of purposes and multi- 
tudes of people. Except for military lands they serve 
private or individual purposes. It is this combination 
of public ownership and personal or private use, avail- 
able to anyone, that the American people endorse. 


RECREATION 
In 1956 there were at least 230 million recreational 


visits to federal land; of these, 53 million were to 
national forests, 55 million to the national park sys- 
tem, 8 million to the wildlife refuges, 71 million to 
reservoirs built by the Corps of Engineer, 40 million 
to the TVA reservoirs, and millions to other areas. 

These were visits, with each person counted each 
time he entered a federal area for recreation. No one 
knows how many individuals visited. Our guess is 
there were at least 35 million different persons, per- 
haps many more. 

Recreational use of federal lands grow steadily, 
at a rate of about 10 per cent a year. This means 
coubling every 8 years. 

In speaking of recreation in this booklet, we use 
the term in the sense that includes hunting and fish- 
ing, camping, hiking, mountain climbing, picnicking, 
boating, swimming, skiing, nature study, nature pho- 
tography and other forms of outdoor sport and re- 
laxation. 


TIMBER HARVEST 
Federal lands yield 20 per cent of all saw timber 


cut in the U. S. Commercial loggers and sawmill op- 
(Continued On Next Page) 
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In 1956 there were at least 230 million recreational visits to federal 
land. Recreational use of federal lands grows steadily at a rate of 
about 10 per cent a year. This means doubling every 8 years. 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 


erators paid $125 million to the government is fiscal 
1956 for this cut. The economy of many western com- 
munities depends chiefly on sale and processing of 
federal timber. 

Timber, harvest also is increasing rapidly, from 
less than 3 billion feet before World War II to 8 bil- 
lion feet. Prices rose too — stumpage prices are 7 
times higher than before the war. 

Most timber sells on a competitive bid basis. Cut- 
ting is limited to the sustained yield. However, the 
cut has not yet reached maximum sustained yield, es- 
pecially that attainable with more intensive forestry 
practices. 


GRAZING 


Some 50,000 ranchers run livestock in national for- 
ests, grazing districts and other federal areas. Use of 
these lands is seasonal but highly important in the 
year-round livestock operation of ranchers who do 
not own enough grazing land for their herds. 

A third of the beef cattle and most sheep in the 
West get part of their food from these resources. But 
only one- fifth of the feed needed for this western live- 
stock comes from the federal land. 

Grazing in national forests and grazing districts is 
allotted according to law and regulations but the 
rancher does not bid competitively for it. He pays a 
grazing fee, which is well below that which compara- 
ble private land rents for. Grazing as a federal land 


use is being decreased in order to prevent over-use — 


and thus erosion. 
MINERALS 
Under mining law any land with a minimum show- 
ing of mineral may be taken into private ownership 
at a nominal cost and without any obligation that 
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minerals be produced. Such law led to many abuses. 
Amendment in 1955 eliminated some of the worst. 

Under mineral leasing laws, despite possibly harm- 
ful lease speculation, substantial quantities of oil, gas, 
coal, potash, phosphate and some other minerals have 
been produced, with consequent large royalties to 
the government. The volume of oil and gas output 
from federal lands is increasing at the rate of about 
10 per cent a year. 


WATERSHED 

Watershed management of federal lands involves 
many persons indirectly. Half the stream flow of the 
West originates from national forests, which provides 
municipal water source for 1,800 cities and towns, not 
to mention hydroelectric power, irrigation and other 
uses. Growing utilization of water supplies increases 
the importances of watershed management. 


IT’S A BIG BUSINESS 

The primary purpose of federal land management 
is conservation and wise use of resources, so as to 
contribute most to the national well-being. Yet these 
lands bring in large revenues. Large sums must be 
spent for their management and improvements. 

The increase in revenues has been from roughly 
$25 million annually during World War II to $325 
million (if the oil-rich submerged areas are included, 
$200 million if they are not.) 

Expenditures rose much less rapidly. Consequently 
in 1951 total land revenues exceeded total expendi- 
tures for the first time. 

Federal lands are big business, in the American 
big business sense. 


FEDERAL LAND MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

Management of 400 million acres of land, collection 
of $350 million and expenditures of $200 million an- 
nually involve major problems. Some problems are 
more complicated simply because federal lands are 
public business. 

One major problem is protection of the resources 
against damage. Take fire prevention and suppression. 
The number of fires increases with use. Ninety per 
cent of all fires are man-caused. But the area burned 
has declined materially, thanks to efficient fire pre- 
vention and control. 

The federal lands must be protected as much as 
possible against erosion. Control over methods of 
timber harvest and grazing are important. Timber 
stands must be protected against diseases and insects, 
as much as possible. 

Perhaps above all, the federal lands must be pro- 
tected from you and me, the users. 

We scatter our paper and cans far and wide. We 
cut our initials in every conspicuous spot. We throw 
litter in streams and geysers. 

And the federal land user must often be protected 
from himself. There are always pilgrims who get lost, 
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climb up a cliff they can’t climb down, or try to make 
a pet out of some wild animal. 

But mere protection of federal lands from abuse and 
waste is not enough. Its productive potential must be 
developed. 

In forested areas this means construction of access 
roads. They facilitate timber harvest and the control 
of fires, disease and insects. Improperly restocked 
forests may need planting or thinning. 

Recreational use requires provision of minimum 
facilities. Often much more than the minimum is 
needed if an area is to reach its recreational and ed- 
ucational potential. 

Grazing lands sometimes require reseeding. Wild- 
life lands may need improvements of various kinds to 
provide favorable living conditions for fish and game. 

The natural qualities of wild lands should not 
lightly be destroyed or modified. But intelligent ap- 
plication of man’s knowledge makes these lands more 
productive for the purpose desired. 

The principle of multiple use applies on most federal 
lands. Timber production, grazing, recreation, water- 
shed management, mineral development and other 
uses may be interwoven in a carefully planned man- 
ner. But even where multiple use is the goal, some 
choice must often be made as to which use is most 
important. 

Sometimes the best forest management for wood 
production is the best recreation management. But 
sometimes the complete development of one use must 
be sacrificed to obtain a moderate degree of the other. 
And sometimes one use is so important that others 
must be eliminated. 

In national parks, for instance, grazing, hunting, 
mineral development and logging are forbidden. 


In national forests, the wilderness areas have sharply 
restricted uses, in order to preserve their qualities 
for persons who seek recreation and solitude in un- 
trammeled wild country without roads or mechanized 
travel. 


Choice between uses poses difficult decisions. In no 
case is the choice between uses based upon the highest 
price that someone is willing to pay. Even after the 
basic use or uses of land has been decided, the choice 
between individual applicants who want to use the 
land or buy its products is commonly made on some 
basis other than highest price. However, most timber 
sales and some mineral lease sales are competitive. 
Objective laws and regulations guide the federal land 
manager. He nevertheless exercises considerable dis- 
cretion and authority. 


Since management of federal lands is public busi- 
ness it is exposed to all the pressures of individuals 
and groups interested in the use of these lands. Con- 
gress and the federal departments, at all levels, feel 
these pressures. The various interest groups are now 
about equally well organized and effective at the na- 
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The production of warm water fishes in hatcheries operated by the 

Fish & Wildlife Service makes an important contribution to the one 

sport that all can enjoy. The number of sports fishermen climbs 
higher each season. 


tional level and within the western states where most 
federal land lies. This balance of pressure groups helps 
produce carefully reasoned decisions. 

Government moves slowly. This hurts federal land 
management, particularly as regards appropriations. 

There is a tendency to treat appropriations for fed- 
eral resource management as though they were for 
general government services. The income-producing 
aspect of the resource is neglected. This especially 
holds true for investment appropriations such as 
those for timber access roads. Budgets are prepared 
far in advance. They tend to be rigid. Congress takes 
its time. Thus sometimes the money isn’t available 
when it’s needed most. 


STATE AND COUNTRY LANDS 


The foregoing discussion has been entirely in terms 
of federal land. Most states and many counties, town- 
ships, and cities own land. Their full consideration re- 
quires more space than available here, because there 
are many different situations. 

The federal government granted 225 million acres 
to various states. They still own about 55 million of 
these acres. Most of this is in the 11 western states, 
and most of it is available for sale or lease. Many 
states also acquired land for parks, forests and other 
purposes. 

A few counties bought land. Others obtained it by 
tax foreclosure and retained it. 

The quality of management on state and county 
lands varies greatly. 

What’s your role regarding public land? We have 
three suggestions: 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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STRATEGY FOR 
SPRING CRAPPIE 


Fishing enthusiasts can clean 


up during the spawning season. 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


MALE CRAPPIE zealously guarding its spawning 

nest is a pugnacious sentinel. It will attack any- 
thing that strays too close to its hallowed land, may 
it be a black bass twice its size or a small artificial 
fishing fly. Consequently, a bait tossed in the general 
vicinity of the nest normally will result in a healthy 
strike. 

Spring is heyday for artificial purists when it comes 
to crappie fishing. This is the one period of the year 
when artificials will out catch live bait. This is pri- 
marily true because a fly fisherman is moving about, 
prospecting over acres of water, while the minnow 
fisherman’s activities are confined to a somewhat lim- 
ited area. During the spawning season, the more 
water you cover the better are your chances of success. 

Many anglers have a phobia about taking crappie 
—or white perch as most Florida fishermen know 
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A close-up look at the crappie, one of the 
most popular of all Florida panfish. 


them—off their nests. They believe 
this hurts fishing. Actually, the 
more crappie that are caught dur- 
ing the spawning period, the better 
it is for fishing, conservation wise. 

Crappie can simply overpopulate 
waters in which they live by their 
phenomenal reproduction rate, and 
unless they are controlled it doesn’t 
require much time either. The ini- 
tial crappie planted in a body of 
water are capable of rapid growth, 
but subsequent generations have a 
slower growth potential until event- 
ually a stunted population is the 
end result. 

Biologists’ studies have revealed 
that egg counts of ripe ovaries 
taken from various female crappie 
show that a fish weighing roughly 
one-half pound contained about 
9,000 eggs. A one-pound specimen 
carried approximately 10,000 eggs, 
while one that is upwards of two 
pounds will have about 150,000 eggs 
in her ovaries. 

This is why fishermen are en- 
couraged to harvest crappie off 
their nests. Fishing alone normally 
isn’t adequate suppression of the 
fantastic propagation rate of the 
| prolific crappie. It is impossible to 
“fish out” a piece of water, as far as crappie are 
concerned. 

Crappie prefer water from three to six feet in 
which to build their nests. Their spawning season 
usually is in March and April, when water tempera- 
ture reaches about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The male fans out a nest, then herds in a “ripe” 
female and forces her to deposit her egg load. After 
fertilizing the eggs, the sentinel male cruises back 
and forth across the nest, challenging any intruder 
that might have notions of capturing a quick and 
easy meal. 

Hatching occurs anytime within seven to fifteen 
days after the eggs are fertilized. The young fry re- 
main under the guardianship of the cautious male for 
three or four days, then are left to care for themselves. 
Thus, it is within the time span of incubation and 
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Above: During the spawning season nice strings of crappie can be 
taken on artificials. 


Right: A cast over the tell-tale depression of a crappie nest is a good 
bet for action. 


guarding of the young when the parent crappie is in 
a truculent mood. 

The crappie isn’t known as a scrapper. One bites 
half-heartedly, and once hooked gives one spirited 
yank, then gives up meekly. During the spawning 
season it is at its best, though, striking with a bit 
more zest and fighting a little harder and longer. 
Even at that, it isn’t much to brag about. 

To perform at its best, a crappie should be taken 
on ultra-light tackle. A delicate fly-fishing rig, similar 
to the one used in the northern states for trout fishing, 
is ideal. I prefer a rod of 744- to 8-feet long, weighing 
in the neighborhood of 3% to 4 ounces. This rod will 
take either a C level line or an HCH double-taper, 
and will cast a light fly superbly. 

Either a bamboo or hollow-glass rod will do. It is 
only a matter of personal preference. In more ex- 
pensive rods, both materials are good. But in the 
cheaper lines, I’d definitely stick with hollow glass. 
Cheap bamboo rods are sluggish and tend to develop 
a permanent bend or “set.” 

In the way of baits, I have found a tiny white fly 
to be perfect. Some anglers use small white stream- 
ers. A Black Gnat fly is popular, too. A wet fly that 
sinks down to the nest is reeommended, fishing on the 
end of a six- to nine-foot leader. 


Best way of succeeding with spawing crappie is to 
search for the nests. When fishing a river, work along 
the bank and examine the shallows for the telltale 
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round depression that indicates a nest. This scooped 
out spot, about the size of a large plate, will be lighter 
in color than the surrounding bottom. In fishing a 
lake, move slowly in a boat parallel to the shore, like- 
wise hunting for nests. 

Where water is dark, making visual sightings im- 
possible, simply cast your fly over likely looking lo- 
cations, moving constantly. If you cover enough water, 
you'll catch fish. And remember, during the spawning 
season you usually won’t catch two fish from the iden- 
tical spot. Crappie won’t be running in schools as 
they will later in the year. But where you discover 
a nest, there normally will be several within a lim- 
ited area, so cover that particular stretch of water 
thoroughly. 

Crappie prefer sandy or gravel bottoms in which 
to build their nests. The white crappie customarily 
sweeps its nest near a stump or some brush, while the 
black crappie cleans a spawning area more in open 
water, usually in placid backwaters. 

Of the two species of crappie, black and white, the 
average fisherman can’t tell them apart, much less 
care a whole lot. Their habits are much alike, and 
they grow just about the same size. In fact, an adult 
white male closely resembles the black crappie in 
coloration. 

There are several external characteristics whereas 
a person can distinguish between the two, but the 
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A portion of the recently completed Jim Woodruff project which 
tapped the public till for more than 46 million dollars. 


A YEAR AGO THIS MONTH the completion of the en- 
gineering achievement that is the Woodruff dam 
on the Apalachicola River was signified by the throw- 
ing of a switch. Loud was the drum beating as various 
dignitaries acclaimed the dawn of a new economic 
era for the Chattahoochee River Valley. 

THE NEW ECONOMIC ERA! Magic words. The 
assembled military brass and politicians rolled the 
vote-loaded phrase with obvious relish. They con- 
jured up a symphony of bustling factory noises and 
chugging river traffic. Now and again, perhaps during 
a momentary lull in the projected crescendo of in- 
dustrial sounds, could be detected the faint purr of 
a pleasure craft's outboard, the muted splash of a 
largemouth slashing at a topwater plug, or the scarcely 
audible whistling of duck wings against the dawn 
sky. The natural sounds were there but it seemed 
that only a few could hear. 


The Wilson’s snipe, or jack snipe, is one of the game birds that finds 
favorable living conditions on the G&FWFC'’s management area 
bordering a small portion of Woodruff dam created Lake Seminole. 


Photo by Wallace Hughes 


SEESAW 
on the 


RIVER 


By MORRIS H. SHAW 





The clanging, smoky bustle of the prospective NEW 
ECONOMIC ERA. <all but drowned out the faint, “But 
there should be hunting and fishing and boating and 
swimming and other recreational opportunities ga- 
lore.” Yeah, sure, but this is something BIG, boy, 
something BIG. And THE BIG MAN turned back 
to his vociferous contemplation of the grime, smoke, 
and noisy turmoil of the future industrial landscape. 


But even as the drums were beat over the 9-foot 
navigational channel, the hydro-electric output and 
the flood control values of the 46 million dollar plus 
Army Engineer project, there were others who had 
eyes on different horizons. 


A 37,500 acre lake bordered by 213 miles of shore- 
line offers some tremendous recreational possibilities. 
And make no mistake, recreation is big business in 
Florida as well as elsewhere throughout the country. 
As an example, during the year 1955, hunters and 
fishermen in the United States put into circulation 
$2,850,979,000 in pursuit of their sport. Add to this 
the expenditures of boaters, water skiers, campers, 
and others who seek their recreation out-of-doors 
and it is readily apparent that big money is involved. 


In addition to the public recreation aspect of the 
Engineer’s project, the creation of Lake Seminole’s 
picturesque shoreline brought a gleam to the eyes of 
real estate dabblers. A lakeside home seems to be 
the goal or the ideal of many people. With the pros- 
pects of turning a robust profit on the sale of water- 
front lots, some ex-landowners and would-be devel- 
opers began exerting pressure in what they hoped 
were the right quarters. A nasty little scuffle came 
to a head with the public interest on one hand rep- 
resented by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sions and private interest represented by a motley 
collection of hopeful land profiteers. For more than 
two years prior to the completion of Woodruff Dam, 
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The public is allowed 
to retain a token slice of the 
rich plum its money 
produced on the 


Apalachicola 


a see-saw battle was waged over the final disposition 
and use of the shore line property. 

Three bits of Federal legislation enter into the con- 
troversy between private and public interests. Twelve 
years ago, in 1946, Congress put into effect the Coordi- 
nation Act. Among other things this Act in a rather 
loose manner made the motions of attempting to as- 
sure that proper recognition should be given wildlife 
in connection with any Federal reservoir development. 
From the conservation standpoint, it had one major 
weakness; just what is meant by the term “proper 
recognition.” Depending upon the motive of the in- 
terpreter, “proper recognition” could mean a tip of 
the hat or some actual, conscientious efforts on behalf 
of wildlife interests. 

In the Flood Control Act of 1954 it was stated that 
the Secretary of the Army may grant leases in Fed- 
eral reservoir areas for wildlife development to non- 
profit organizations at reduced or nominal considera- 
tions in recognition of the public service to be 
rendered in utilizing the leased premises. 

The wording of the Act specifies Federal, state or 
local governmental agencies shall be given preference 
in allotting the lands. It further states that licenses or 
leases may be granted without monetary considera- 
tion to such agencies for the use of all or any portion 
of a reservoir area for any public purpose, when the 
Secretary of the Army determines such action to be 
in the public interest. 

Any intelligent person who could see beyond his 
own pocket book would naturally assume that the 
“pyublic interest” in the lake shore property would 
receive top priority. In the early phases of the con- 
struction project, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
toyed with the idea of establishing a Federal wildlife 
refuge on the shore of the soon-to-be-born Lake Semi- 
nole. The idea was pushed aside in favor of the Game 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 


Numerous ponds, flooded woodlands, and the open waters of the 
main lake create excellent waterfowl habitat in the vicinity of Wood- 
ruff dam. 


and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s plan for a com- 
prehensive waterfowl management development on 
the 7,000 acres allotted to the organization. 

During the summer of 1955, Public Law 300 went 
into effect with the approving signature of President 
Eisenhower. Under this legislation the Army Engi- 
neers, through the Secretary of the Army, received 
authorization to dispose of any lands around Lake 
Seminole “not required for public purposes.” Former 
land owners were to receive priority in repurchase 
of the land. 

With the possibility of reaping some terrific profits 
from the sale of subdivided lands, certain private in- 
terests started seeking out and applying the heat to 
persons strategically situated. The covetous glances 
were directed, remember, at public lands—your land 


purchased from former landowners at a generous price 
(Continued on Page 34) 


Increasing recreational values in the vicinity could easily top any 

public benefits that may be derived from the navigational channel. 

the hydro-electric output and flood control applications of Woodruff 
dam. 


Photo by Wallace Hughes 











Between hunting seasons is the time to try out new gun models, dif- 
ferent types of sights and bullet loads to determine those best suited 
to Fall needs. 


Spring Months 


CAST 
Long Shadows 


Causes of missed game by 
hunters may be simple or complex. 
Here are a dozen reasons 
why you might be falling behind 
in the game kill column. 


A single accurate rifle shot dropped this Florida buck almost in its 
tracks. Behind the shot was a history of much practice during the 
summer months. 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


MONG FLORIDA HUNTERS—bowmen, upland gun- viously, there was far more shooting than _ hitting. 

ners, waterfowlers, deer hunters and small game Many shooters didn’t kill anything at all, despite large 
shooters—the hunting season just closed was conceded expenditures for good equipment, transportation, li- 
to be a good year. censes and other requisites. 

A lot of game was killed. During this past season, Failure to score afield during a long anticipated 
727 deer had been checked out of the Ocala National hunting season, marked by one or more good chances, 
Forest area alone, and higher annual total game kills is comparable to the case of the deer hunter fatally 
were also the rule in other popular Florida hunting shot by another hunter. 
areas. But there was much game that was missed en- The man on the receiving end of the careless 
tirely or, unfortunately for both conservation and hunter’s bullet had not led a particularly exemplary 
hunters, crippled enough to initially escape but later life and was, therefore, pleasantly surprised to sud- 
die. If you divide the state’s 1957-58 game harvest by denly find himself in the middle of a beautiful forest 
the total number of licensed hunters seeking it, the filled with big buck deer. Twelve-pointers were com- 
per capita kill figures astonishingly low. Quite ob- monplace. 
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Handtrap-thrown clays, against typical hunting backgrounds, pro- 
vide the best all-around between seasons practice for the shotgunner. 
Every type of shot can be simulated with a handtrap. 


Hearing a sound behind him, he turned to find 
Satan standing at his elbow, holding a beautifully 
hand decorated, scope sighted Weatherby rifle and 
numerous boxes of ammunition. “These are for you”, 
said the Red One. “I know you like to hunt.” 

“You mean to say that fine rifle is mine and that I 
can shoot one of those magnificent deer?”, the dead 
man asked. 

“That’s right—and you can shoot all you want; 
there are no game laws in effect here. “Ill drop by 
later to see how you’re making out.” 

“Thanks thanks a lot!”, the man managed to 
say, totally overwhelmed by his reception into a 
strange realm. 

Alone, he carefully examined the fine gun and its 
matching ammunition, admiring every detail. Finally, 
he loaded his weapon and started stalking a big buck 
possessing an unusually large rack of antlers. Closing 
to within 100 yards, he took careful aim and fired. 
With the shot, the buck ran off into the woods ap- 
parently untouched. 

Undaunted, the hunter selected another target and 
made another, closer stalk. Again, the result was the 
same. This missing of easy shots, despite frequent 
sight adjustments and careful stalking often at point 
blank range, continued. The hunter couldn’t hit a 
single deer. 

“How are you making out?”, Satan asked upon his 
return to the scene. 

“T can’t hit a thing, no matter how careful my stalk, 
my aim, hold and trigger squeeze,” the discouraged 
hunter complained. 

“Yeah, I know,” Satan said. “I forgot to tell you 
that none of your bullets will ever hit their targets 
... You see, that’s the ’ell of it!” 

Judging by the number of missed shots this and 
every hunting season at comparable fine game tro- 
phies, many Florida hunters are being punished be- 
fore their time. Seemingly, they simply cannot hit 
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The rifleman who likes to hunt small game should set up animal 
silhouette targets at both unknown and measured ranges, to develop 
shooting skill and knowledge of bullet trajectory. 


anything, given the opportunity! 

Fred Coates, cattle rancher and hunter, owner of a 
large tract of land open to big game hunting, says he 
once watched a big buck successfully run the gaunt- 
let of six rifle-armed hunters who fired and missed a 
total of at least 20 shots before the deer crossed a 
ridge. On the other side, more hunters took up the 
interrupted fusillade of gunfire but without the deer 
showing any sign of being hit before he passed out of 
sight. Coates claims he has counted as many as 60 
shots by hunters on his property, with only one or 
two animals to show for all the shooting! 

In his opinion, only one out of every 20 Florida 
hunters can be correctly classed as an expert shot; 
about one out of 10 a reasonably good shot, and not 
more than one out of 5 even a fair shot. 3 

Hunter Dick Wolter missed so many birds the first 
part of the season and was asked why so many times 
that he had a set of pocket-size cards printed up with 
ready-made excuses .. . “Caught arm on bush”. . 
“Stepped in a hole” ... “Lighting pipe when bird 
came over” ... “Sun too low (or too high)” .. . 
“Twinge of bursitis” ... “Hat slipped down over my 
eyes’ ... “My jacket was too loose (or too tight)” 
... “Boots hurt” . .. Evidently, missing repeatedly 
and returning trip after trip with an empty game bag 
doesn’t worry Wolter. Bring the conversation around 
to his lack of success and he will take out a card and 
check for you the reason for his last hunting failure. 

But most shooters can’t take their failures that 
lightly. As one well known shooter admitted, “It’s a 
disheartening experience to sweat out the long sum- 
mer months in eager anticipation of good Fall gunning 
only to blow your chances because of being out of 
practice. I must confess that I haven’t practiced be- 
cause I once was regarded as an expert shot. I’ve 
lived on my reputation too long. Now I must get back 
in practice again or continue to muff chances afield.” 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Each new hunting season sees more women seeking Florida’s upland 
game and waterfowl. Through summer months’ practice many 
develop into remarkably good shots. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Causes of missed game by Florida hunters may be 
simple and sole or multiple and complex. Generally, 
frequent misses develop from one or more of the fol- 
lowing, but not necessarily in stated numerical or- 
der: 


1. Improper gun fit — guns with stocks too short 
or too long, with too little or too much drop at comb 
and heel; guns too heavy for a shooter to shoulder and 
aim quickly, and other physical factors affecting field 
marksmanship. 

2. Poor eyesight — faulty vision requiring examina- 
tion by an oculist and fitting of proper corrective 
glasses, or possibly a change to a scope sight adjusted 
to give the individual improved vision. 

3. Improperly sighted-in firearms — rifles that Heed 
sight corrections to make them hit their targets; shot- 
guns that throw patterns wide of point of aim. 

4. Flinching—due to anticipated “kick” or recoil 
from a gun too powerful for its user, or one needing a 
recoil pad to make it more enjoyable to shoot. 

5. Ill-fitting clothing—clothing that either catches on 
the gun butt or binds the shooter and retards fast 
shouldering of his weapon and smooth, controlled 
swing and follow-through. 


6. Shooting too quickly—not taking time to coordinate 
factors of target selection, correct gun handling and 
applied aim. 

7. Inability to instantly judge shooting distances— 
missing because of attempting shots beyond practical 
ranges. 

8. Incorrect lead given moving targets—shooting 
error common among inexperienced hunters, espe- 
cially waterfowlers and upland gunners. 

9. Wrong ammunition for the game being hunted— 
using, say, size 74% shot for long range, late season 
pass shooting at ducks simply because 744’s proved to 
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be deadly over close-in decoys early in the season; or 
shooting at the body of a big gobbler with quail loads. 

10. Failure to bring head and aiming eye down into 
the gun’s normal sight-line level, and to take full ad- 
vantage of the steadying influence of face-supporting 
gun comb. 

11. Unfamiliarity with game species being hunted— 
either inability to readily identify game upon instant 
sighting, or lack of knowledge of the characteristic be- 
havior of the species. This holds true of deer hunting 
as well as duck, quail and dove shooting. 

12. Lack of practice — contrary to belief, expert 
marksmen are made, not born, with that ability. Their 
physical coordination may contribute to their good 
shooting, but it’s practice that develops the ultimate 
degree of skill. Many shooters fire their hunting 
weapons only occasionally; consequently, a-short hunt- 
ing season may often near its end before the individual 
gets the feel of his gun and starts hitting consistently. 

Competent gunsmith, oculist, tailor, shooting coach, 
gun editor and sporting goods dealer, individually or 
collectively, can usually help habitual missers of game 
solve problems 1, 2, 3, 5, 9 and 10, but solving num- 
bers 4, 6, 7, 8, 11 and 12 depends largely on personal 
practice and experience, preferably acquired between 
hunting seasons through fun-filled hours of practice 
shooting at legal varmints and inanimate targets. 
Such practice should be supplemented by gunless 
stalking and observation of wild game species. The 
hunter who knows his gun and his game has the odds 
more equally balanced when hunting season opens. 
Quite likely, he will bag his buck or fill his game bag. 

Unfortunately, last season the unretrieved kill of 
ducks and geese totaled more than 3,000,000 — or 
about one-fifth the national bag. Most of these lost 
birds were downed as cripples, caught on the fringe 
of uncentered shot patterns resulting from hunter 
inability to correctly judge shooting distances and 
necessary lead. It takes experience to instantly and 
correctly judge distances. For this reason, Skeet shoot- 
ing is particularly valuable in determining correct 
distances and proper leads. All legal distances on a 
Skeet field are within gunning range, but they vary 
and different leads are required to hit the trap-thrown 
clay targets. Practice on the Skeet field, with upland 
gunning always in mind, will pay off come hunting 
season. 

Fred Kimble, the master waterfowl shot largely 
responsible for present day shotgun choke borings, 
made a habit of picking out lamp posts, street corners, 
trees, window ledges and other such objects, estimat- 
ing the distances to them and then stepping each off. 
He also watched pigeons and other birds flying over 
trees or buildings, estimated the distances, associated 
their relative sizes in his mind and paced off distances 
to see how near he had come to being correct. To this 
acquired knowledge, he matched the sound philosophy, 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Photo by Nick Fallier 


RESCUE ACCOMPLISHED. G&FWFC airboat picks up Midland, Texas flyers who crashed at 
King’s Bar on Lake Okeechobee during a severe storm last January. Wildlife Officer-Pilot Nick 
Fallier spotted the stranded plane from the air and directed rescuers to the site. Wildlife Officers 
George Trumbul and Jake Scott and local resident Elliot Lott. brought the passengers and their 
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Photo by Rena Starling 


FREAK-FOOTED BUCK. During the recent season, a seven-point buck 
with curiously malformed hooves was bagged in the Oklawaha River 
swamp near Silver Springs in Marion County. One hoof was stumpy, 
the other three greatly elongated and curled upward. Ross Allen of 
Silver Springs examines one hoof that had curled into a full circle. 
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luggage to safety. 


THE STATE 





Photo by Bill Hansen 


STRAGGLER. Occasionally reported taken by Florida hunters is the 

white-winged dove such as this specimen bagged near Perry, Taylor 

County, last October. The conspicuous white “shoulder patch” and 

the rounded tail are identification points. Numerous from parts of 

the southwestern U. S. southward through Central America, it is 
also reported from the Bahamas and the Greater Antilles. 
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Moonshine Creek in the undistilled beauty of its natural surroundings. 


N A STATE WORLD FAMOUS for its superb fishing in 

big water, our small streams and lakes usually 
don’t even get noticed in the shuffle. I can be content 
fishing any kind of water—large or small, fresh or 
salt—so long as the fishing is for fun, but I am most 
happy when I fish small creeks and backwaters. 

My earliest fishing experience was in the small hill 
streams and creeks of my native Kentucky. To my 
youthful eyes, these delightful, little watercourses 
were an invitation to adventure. I explored each pool 
and riffle, each waterfall and turn, with the all con- 
suming curiosity of the very young. I’m afraid I lit- 
erally left no stone unturned. Now that youth is past, 
I must confess I still can’t resist a small creek. 

My home at Jensen Beach is centered in one of 
America’s finest big water fishing areas. I do most 
of my home fishing out of Burt Pruitt’s Fishing Camp 
on the North Fork of the beautiful St. Lucie River. 
This is big water with big fish. I usually pass up all 
this inviting prospect in my hurry to get back to 
Moonshine Creek. 

Unless you work hard at it, you probably would 
never find this tiny stream, even though you fished 
these waters for many moons. Moonshine Creek 
empties into the old slew and this, in turn, is but a 
blind finger of small water beginning at Mud Cove. 
The creek is small. Its mouth leaves the slew at an 
angle and is not easily detected. Most of Moonshine 
Creek is so narrow, I have a hard time turning my 
1414-ft. boat or my 16-ft. canoe around on it. 

My favorite creek is bordered alternately with man- 
grove and sawgrass, with an occasional clump of cus- 
tard apple. Along its banks, spider lilies and wild 
asters compete with wild iris and mallows. Palms, 
live caks, and tall pines dominate the scenery. About 
one mile from its mouth, the creek branches left and 
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In a very short time we 
caught and released |5 
bronzebacks. Such is the fishing 


in small Florida streams like 


MOONSHINE 
CREEK 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 





right, both sides running dead after two and a half 
or three miles. Very few ever find Moonshine Creek. 
I have never met anyone on it and have never run a 
motor on it. 

The other day was a typical Moonshine Creek ex- 
cursion. My wife and I had been fishing big Tarpon 
Bay down river, catching jacks and ladyfish on light 
tackle until our arms grew tired. Looking for a 
change of pace, we headed for Moonshine Creek. We 
slowed the motor half a mile from the creek’s mouth, 
hoping to get a look at Lulubelle, a huge alligator 
who usually suns herself on an open spot of the bank 
near the creek’s mouth. This was no exception. Lulu- 
belle was there, and she put on her customary show 
of hitting the water like a ton of bricks when we 
got too close. 

Turning into the creek’s mouth, we cut the motor, 
tilted the prop out of the water, and broke out the 
oars. (We take turns casting and rowing, each of 
which is a breeze back in the protected quiet of the 
creek.) As we slowly moved into this primitive area, 
the calmness and peacefulness of the world of small 
water fell over us like a cloak. There is a personal 
intimacy about fishing small, remote water that can 
be found in no other way I know. 

We were using spinning gear with 6-lb. mono and 
Spin-I-Diddee Plugs. Casting these small, top water 
lures ahead of the boat, combing the pockets on both 
sides of the creek, is an absorbing task. The pace in 
this fishing is very slow. The plug wants to move just 
enough to make the reverse spinners turn over slowly, 
no more. 

What is more spectacular or soul satisfying than 
having a bass smash a surface plug on mirror still 
water? This day, the bass were really cooperating. 
About every other one would leave the water in a 
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A couple of Moonshine Creek beauties. The jug I found along the 
creek long ago and have used ever since as a water container, a far 
cry from its original purpose no doubt. 


clean leap to hit the plug from above, mouth open 
and in overdrive. For my money, this is fishing at its 
best. We caught and released 15 fish, keeping three 
for the freezer. 

Coming back down the creek, we put up the rods, 
content to row along slowly, enjoying the scenery and 
watching a pair of bald eagles wheel and soar in nerv- 
ous spirals overhead, as they occasionally screamed 
their protest at our intrusion of their domain. Once 
again out of the creek and back in the slew, I tried 
a few casts at the pockets along a mile or so of saw- 
grass shore line. I picked up several small bass before 
getting a strike, the like of which no bass was ever 
guilty. Only snook can hit a surface plug with such 
wild abandon. 

I could think of nothing but my carelessness at not 
having tied in a heavier mono leader when I left the 
small water of the creek. The end was all but inevi- 
table. This was a snook of 12 to 15 pounds. After 
several mad rushes—during which I held my rod high 
as possible overhead, keeping the line out of the water 
—the snook made a turning leap, clamping the line 
under one gill in the process. That was it! We ran 
back to Pruitt’s landing, taking it easy and with no 
regrets. Moonshine Creek had worked its usual small 
water magic on us. 

Our favorite creek is just one of hundreds of sim- 
ilar small creeks that exist in my home neighbor- 
hood. The State of Florida must have literally thou- 
sands of such little known waterways lying unsung 
and unused but waiting to cast their spell. 

Even the names of these creeks are loaded with 
pulse tingling adventure. Moonshine Creek is so 
called because of the many moonshiners who, in the 
past, found its remoteness and sweet, fresh water ideal 
location for their stills. It is said that liquor from 
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Small water does not necessarily mean small fish. John Macy shows 
off a fairly respectable spinning tackle catch, a snook that yielded 
an unexpected thrill on the small water. 


Moonshine Creek had a distinctive flavor due to the 
shiners habit of throwing a hatful of pine cones and 
a couple of bream into the pot along with the mash. 
(Thinking back, I suspect some of the liquor I have 
known was made in an area abounding in wildcats). 
The creeks of Florida have a few members that have 
somehow gained renown—Cross Creek, Fisheating 
Creek, Halfway Creek, Juniper Creek, and Alexander 
Creek to name a few—but the most delightful creeks 
of all are the ones you find yourself and adopt for 
your own. | 

If you are looking for a new fishing thrill, find 
yourself a small creek, the smaller the better. It would 
be hard to find a place in Florida where dozens of 
these little streams cannot be discovered by someone 
searching them out. Explore your creek thoroughly, 
turn by turn, yard by yard. Learn the names of all 
the trees, shrubs, and wild flowers that line its banks. 
Discover its wildlife. Learn something of their habits. 
Find out all you can about the creek’s background 
and, if it has a name, find what story lies behind it. 
Stick with it, and you'll find you are in for fishing 
pleasure unheard of on the big water. 

Small water does not, necessarily, mean small fish. 
Some of the finest fish I’ve ever taken have come 
from small water. A 12%-lb. snook on light tackle, 
taken from a tight turn of Halfway Creek back in the 
days before Everglades City found its new progress, 
provided one of my best remembered fishing thrills. 
A big bass—and by big, I mean better than 15 pounds 
—once almost gave me heart failure in a stretch of 
small water on Juniper Creek. I didn’t have a chance, 
but I’ve never forgotten it. 

My own Moonshine Creek has produced many bass 
better than 10 pounds and many bream better than 
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Boy. this is swell. Nothin’ to do but jest set and soak up this good Uh-oh! Seem to have somethin’ on my chest after all. Imagination? 
ol’ Florida sunshine! Nope, there it is again. 


Ks | R [) A N D> HE BIRD FEATURED in this picture series is a Ruddy 
Turnstone, Arenaria interpres morinella, a Robin- 

size shorebird of the Sandpiper and Plover family of 

birds. The Turnstone is a friendly species, frequenting 

A 8 U the piers and jetties of the Florida coastline in close 
association with the human fisherfolk usually en- 

countered at such places. It gets it’s name from the 


By WALLACE HUGHES 





Hey you! Watch it. move along, get offa there! Just how sneaky I said scram, bug! Come outa there. Beat it! Shove off! Good bye! 
can a bug get? Allez vous en! 
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Ugh! A bug! And it’s the bitin’ kind at that. Get your fangs outa 


me, you vile varmint. 


habit of turning over seashells, stones and driftwood 
of the beaches, while searching for food. On the piers 
it readily eats leftovers of bait, fish, crabs, etc. tossed 
aside by the fishermen. 

The Turnstone, sometime called ‘Calico-back’’, nests 
in the Arctic regions of Alaska and Greenland and 
winters along the coasts of the southern states, and 


Good riddance. Glad he’s gone. Uh, back again. Now what is he 
up to? Where's he goin’? 


south to South America. In Florida it is classed as a 
common migrant and winter resident on all coasts. 
Some individuals remain here during the summer but 
apparently do not nest. The bird in the pictures is in 
winter plumage. Spring specimens are clad in a pie- 
bald attire of reddish-brown, black, and white feath- 
ers, with orange feet and legs. 





He’s gone. Thank goodness. Now. what was I doin’? Oh, I'm so 
' upset! That bird-brain ruined my whole day! 
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Oh well, say-la-vee, whatever will be, will be! Guess I'll go pick on 


this ol’ crab! 
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An imported reddish-black 
pest is playing havoc with wildlife 
throughout the Southeast. It 
is estimated that as much as 15% 
of local quail populations 


have been destroyed by 





The highly destructive imported fire ant has become a serious threat 

to agricultural crops as well as to quail and other wildlife in the 

southeast. In the photo above fire ants feed eagerly on an unopened 
flower bud of okra. 


THE FIRE ANT 


K EW INSECTS IN THE SOUTHEAST have as bad a repu- 
tation as the imported fire ant. Among other 
charges, it stands accused as a destroyer of wildlife— 
particularly ground-nesting birds, and especially bob- 
white quail. : 

There is testimony aplenty that in areas where the 
imported fire ant has gained a strong hold, it inflicts 
losses on this game bird so popular to Florida hunters. 
Although some reports on wildlife and livestock losses 
to the fire ant may have been exaggerated, extreme 
young of animals and birds certainly have been killed 
by this pest. 

This is the same annoying and destructive insect 
under attack in a Federal-State eradication program 
on more than 20 million acres in Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Georgia. Isolated 
infestations exist or have been eradicated in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

Fire ant infestations in Florida are heaviest in Santa 
Rosa, Escambia, Okaloosa, and Walton counties. They 
also have gained firm footholds in at least ten other 
counties—Holmes, Hillsborough, Baker, Bay, Duval, 
Jackson, Leon, Nassau, St. Johns, and Washington. 
Fire ant damage in these counties is centered on agri- 
cultural crops, pastures, lawns, and parks, but there 
as elsewhere where it has entrenched itself, it is harm- 
ful to man, bird, and beast. 

An indication of why sportsmen have reason to be 
concerned about the small, reddish-black, mound- 
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By JOEL WHEELER 


Agriculture Research Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


building fire ant is voiced in an article in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s 1952 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture. It has this to say about quail losses: 

“In the course of intensive life-history and manage- 
ment studies of the bobwhite in Georgia, Herbert 
Stoddard recorded in a year a 15-percent loss of quail 
to this insect. This occurred in spite of an intensive 
ant-control program involving fumigating with sodium 
cyanide all ant colonies within a 50-foot radius of the 
nests. In investigations extending over several years, 
Bernard Travis found that 4 to 16 percent of the 
young birds were destroyed each year.” 

Travis himself reported in a paper delivered at a 
North American Wildlife Conference that “the ants 
enter the quail egg as soon as it is pipped and consume 
the entire chick before it escapes from the shell, and 
quail chicks and their parents have been eaten while 
confined in brooder pens.” 

A poignant picture of ant attacks on pipped eggs 
is found in the book, “The Bobwhite Quail, Its Hab- 
its, Preservation, and Increase,” (Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1936) by Herbert L. Stoddard. 
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“It is one of the most pitiful forms of destruction 
encountered in the study, for helpless bobwhites are 
literally eaten alive by swarms of ants,” Stoddard 
writes. “Chicks have been removed from eggs alive 
and still squirming, with most of the flesh eaten off on 
one side of the face and along the vertebrae.” 

He goes on to say that ants also are attracted to 
eggs that become cracked in any way and swarm into 
them, overwhelming the bird in charge and causing the 
nest to be abandoned. 

In the same book, Dr. Stoddard declared: “The 
loss caused by ants is very serious, for the eggs are 
destroyed just at the time that the chicks are ready 
to start out in life, when the parent birds, with 40 
or more days of the best part of the season invested 
in the nest, are not in physical condition to resume 
laying.” 

M. D. Bellomy, writing in the April 1955 issue of 
“Frontiers”, a Magazine of Natural History, points out 
the fire ant’s fondness for bobwhites, then reports: 
“The effect of imported fire ants on other ground- 
nesting birds is still under investigation. However, 
certain ground-nesters have diminished in areas of 
heavy infestation. The ground dove formerly existed 
in large numbers in Leon County, Fla. Today, one is 
rarely seen, but fire ants are plentiful.” 

Another witness can be called to testify on the fire 
ant as an enemy of birds—this time from its native 
South America. J. H. Carniero Ribeiro, in AGRO- 
NOMIA, published in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, describes 
fire ant damage to orange trees, then says: “In addi- 
tion to these damages, I have also had the opportunity 
to see a nest of the bird ‘bico de lacre’ Estrilda cin- 
crea, the young of which were dazed by these ants.” 





First observed: 
Mobile Bay front. 


Since 1950 the imported fire ant has spread at an alarming rate until 
now it is established throughout much of the southeastern United 
States. 
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It is apparent from these and other reports that the 
imported fire ant is a real menace to the bobwhite 
and other ground-nesting birds. 

But the big battle waged by the fire ant is with 
man himself. The picture is an age-old one. Since 
before the dawn of civilization insects have been re- 
lentless competitors for nearly all our food, feed, and 
fiber, and have wanted to occupy places chosen by 
man. 

The imported fire ant is a good example of a re- 
lentless attacker. The well-known naturalist, Edwin 
Way Teale, writing in USDA’s 1952 Yearbook, says: 
“A hundred years ago, when Henry W. Bates was 
collecting in the Amazon basin, he encountered vil- 
lages that had been deserted because of the invasion 
of fire ants. These small insects have stings like red- 
hot needles.” 

Teale is describing the same ant that slipped into 
this country from South America some 40 years ago. 
It first was noticed around the bay front of Mobile, 
Ala. It traveled to nearby fields, then to other parts 
of the South—slowly at first, then more rapidly. By 
1940, it had moved east to Florida and west to Mis- 
sissippi. During recent years it has spread with alarm- 
ing speed. Congress this year gave USDA the go- 
ahead to join interested States in fighting this pest. 

The imported fire ant is an unwanted invader. 

Here’s why. 

Its vicious bite and sting, which gives it its name 
and bad reputation, is painful to humans, and some- 
times fatal to small wildlife and domestic animals. 

Its appetite for seeds, plants, and trees makes it 
destructive to many agricultural crops. 


(Continued on Page 40) 





A cross section of a fire ant mound shows the spongelike interior 
of the structure, an intricate system of passageways. 
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a fire. 


Bearing reports from towermen enable FFS dispatcher to pin-point 
fire. 


Heavy equipment is used to plow a fireline to stop advance of flames. 





When the dry Spring months 
roll around, watch for woodland 
fires. The slightest bit of 


smoke or flame is cause for 


SIGNAL ON 


By ELMER HORNE 


Florida Forestry Service 


F™ PROTECTION FOR TIMBERLAND in Florida is pro- 
vided by a state organization, the Florida Forest 
Service. What the forest service’s fire protection 
units provide is men to watch for fires and to get 
to them in a hurry and put them out when they’re 
spotted. 


A comparison of the fire records on land which the 
fire-fighters do watch over with that on land which 
is not protected shows the value of protection. About 
one out of every two unprotected forest acres burn 
over in a year’s time. In 1957, only one in 245 (two 
hundred and forty-five) protected forest acres burned 
over. 


Let’s look in on Forest Ranger Herman Reichert 
to see how the fire-fighters operate on the usual kind 
of fire they handle. 


First, we see Reichert at the telephone, listening. 
This is what he hears: “We’ve got a signal one down 
in the south part of the county.” 


Reichert could have told you almost before he put 
the receiver to his ear that that’s about what the 
message would be. When your job is fighting “signal 
ones” (radio talk for “fires”), nine times out of ten, 
a ’phone call means “Go!” 


The man that called him was up in a fire watch 
tower. Likely, he saw the smoke no more than a min- 
ute before. And the fire probably got started no more 
than fifteen minutes before that. It doesn’t take long 
to get the show on the road when a county has a forest 
fire fighting unit. 

Although speed is of utmost importance in fighting 
fires, the fire-fighters believe in making haste slowly 
until they’ve fully got their bearings. That’s why our 
next picture shows Forest Ranger Reichert cooling 
his heels in the radioman’s office, obviously waiting 
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for something. The radioman—usually called a dis- 
patcher—is carrying on a conversation with somebody. 
Absently, he toys with the free end of a string stretched 
across the face of a wall map. The dispatcher asks a 
question, then listens, then fixes the free end of the 
string decisively. 

Immediately, Forest Ranger Reichert is on his feet. 
He takes a look at the map, brief but intent, and out 
the door he goes. 

Let’s us take a look at that map, too. We see that 
the dispatcher’s string crosses another string just like 
it. The second string comes from a different point on 
the map. Checking, we find out that the point of 
origin of each string is labeled Forest Service Fire 
Tower. The strings represent lines of sight from the 
two towers to the fire. Where they cross is where the 
fire is. 

When they crossed, Reichert was ready to roll, for 
now he knew where he was going. 

The trip to the fire is not likely to be very eventful 
for an experienced fire-fighter like Reichert. He knows 
the country about like you know your town, and he’s 
not likely to make a wrong turn. 

He won’t do much fumbling around to get into the 
fire either. With a directness that is truly amazing 
to somebody not familiar with it, the experienced 
forest fire fighter progresses from highway to graded 
road to unimproved road to road shadow to trackless 
terrain at the scene of the fire. 

(Of course, Reichert will admit if you prod him a 
little bit that one time he was five miles down a dirt 
road when he ran into a burned-out bridge and had 
to re-trace every step of the way!) 

“Well, let’s see,” says Reichert as he pulls up at the 
scene of the fire. And that is exactly what he'll do, 
since his task now is to size up the situation. He'll 
make a mental note of the extent of the fire front, its 
direction of movement, probable course in the imme- 
diate future, speed of the wind, ponds or roads that 
can be used to help stop the fire, how dry the under- 
brush is and how much of it there is. 

The preliminary sizing up is usually not a time- 
consuming job for an experienced fire-fighter. But 
it is a situation where haste may really mean waste, 
so Reichert does a thorough job of studying his fire. 

As in most cases, Reichert and his assistant forest 
ramger have arrived on the scene while the fire is still 
small. The semi-circle of flames is perhaps two hun- 
dred yards across. This means they’ll probably be 
able to use the quick-killing technique—hit the head 
of the fire directly—if conditions are otherwise right. 

But the wind is moderately brisk and the under- 
growth fairly dry and dense, so Reichert decides to 
hedge just a bit on the direct attack. First, he’ll scrape 
out a blockade of two or three parallel lines a few 
yards in advance of the fire as a safety line. Then 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Radio communications system is vital to modern fire fighting opera- 
tions. 





Fire flap and fire rake are indispensable tools to suppression crews. 


Water from pickup’s tank is used in mopping up, controlling spot 
fires. 





These fishermen have blocked the car wheels and have not even wet the tires of their trailer. 
This method of launching may require a little muscle unless the trailer has a tilt bed. 


When you direct the backing operation, use plain signals you are sure will be understood. On 
many ramps, the driver can’t see where he is going without help. 
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DONT SINK THE CAR 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 











good many automobiles have 

been disappearing lately, leav- 
ing only a few bubbles and an oil 
slick to mark their points of depart- 
ure. 

Arriving at a_ beautifully con- 
structed boat launching site the 
other morning, my fishing partner 
and I found a morose individual 
staring out at an empty boat that 
floated’ rather unnaturally 50 feet 
out. 

“That’s my boat,’ he remarked. 
“The car and trailer are down under 
it somewhere.” 

Most of those ramps are pretty 
steep — understandably so because 
the more gentle the slope the more 
space needed and the more con- 
struction work involved — and the 
harder it is to float a boat off a 
trailer. 

Nevertheless, even the _ steeper 
ramps are satisfactory if care is 
used, the driver stays prepared for 
emergencies and the brakes are in 
good shape. On many cars, the emer- 
gency brake is merely a token de- 
terrent to backward travel. 

Some of the most modern of the 
ramps have permanently installed 
wheel chocks attached by chains 
but many launchers don’t use them. 

The chancey moment _ usually 
comes when the driver kills his 
engine with the boat and trailer in 
the water. Killing an engine is easy 
under such circumstances. You try 
to ease forward gently to prevent 
jerking things and your car won’t 
take the heavy pull. The engine 
stalls and if you’re a mite slow “in 
switching from accelerator to brake 
pedal, you end up a couple of feet 
or more back of where you started. 
Most Floridians aren’t used to start- 
ing cars on steep slopes and a 
thoughtless moment in getting under 
way again can result in another stall 
—and this time your rear wheels 
may be back in the water. Just a 
couple of mistakes from there it’s 
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time to call the tow truck and, now 
and then, a diver. 


Anyone who hauls a trailer and 
boat should have his emergency 
brake checked frequently. It should 
really hold. If his boat is heavy 
and the ramp steep, it may be wise 
to back in sidewise, jackknifing the 
trailer into the water while the car 
points up the ramp at a slant. Bet- 
ter traction that way. 


A good system is to use a front 
bumper hitch for the actual launch- 
ing operations. This has the advan- 
tage of keeping the rear wheels far 
from the water and enables the 
driver to keep a better eye on the 
proceedings. However, there is a 
disadvantage if the boat and trailer 
are heavy. The disadvantage is that 
there isn’t much weight on the rear 
wheels with the car nosed down 
steeply and they are more apt to 
slip than when below the car’s 
major weight. I use the bumper 
hitch for most launching. 


Ramp construction is quite a prob- 
lem. If water level were constant, 
it would be possible to build a grad- 
ual slope down to just past the 
water’s edge and then have it break 
down more sharply to enable launch- 
ers to get their boats into deep 
water quickly while their cars stay- 
ed on the gentle slope. However, 
fluctuation of water level makes 
this impractical in many cases and 
the builders have to make the ramp 
a compromise between the rather 
steep drop off needed for “Float off” 
launching and the gentle slope that 
is ideal for auto operation. 


I notice that most launchers with 
tilt trailers try to get their trailer 
wheels back into the water nearly 
hub deep. Those without tilt arrange- 
ments usually let them go back until 
the boat floats off. Before using the 
latter system, it’s a good idea to 
learn just what kind of a bottom 
you’re launching over. There is often 
a little washout at the foot of a 
launching ramp where hard surface 
stops and the natural bottom begins. 
With trailers having small wheels, 
you can get “stuck” in this notch 
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Jackknifing the trailer into the water will enable the towing vehicle to keep better traction if 
the ramp is steep. 





Use of a front bumper hitch keeps the car’s wheels well back from the water. On the ramp 
shown here, wheel blocks are permanently chained to the site. 


between the bottom and the foot 
of the ramp. You probably won’t 
get stuck badly but the momentary 
tightening as you pull the trailer out 
is likely to kill your engine if you’re 
unprepared and, as we said before, 


a stalled engine on a ramp requires 
prompt attention to the brake. 

I sincerely believe there is more 
trouble on well-engineered launch- 
ing ramps than on back country 


(Continued on Page 41)? 
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SEESAW ON THE RIVER 
(Continued from Page 19) 


with your money. A deluge of bills 
from state representatives and sena- 
tors made every effort to pressure 
Congress into conveying the federal 
reservoir perimeter lands back into 
private hands. In plain black and 
white, certain private interests were 
making a bald attempt to reap per- 
sonal gain from rocketing land val- 
ues, a situation resulting from the 
construction of this reservoir at pub- 
lic expense. 


Under the original terms of the 
Army Engineer Corps license to the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, the 7,273 acre tract of 
land and water was the Commis- 
sion’s to manage for public hunting 
and fishing for a period of 25 years. 
The Commission, taking the license 
at face value, had started the exten- 
sive and expensive detailed plan- 
ning required to create what had 
promise of being one of the top- 
notch waterfowl management areas 
in the southeast. 


In mid-September 1955, the Sec- 
retary of the Army, with the au- 
thority given him under Public Law 
300, suddenly decided to authorize 
the Engineers to transfer the 7,273 
acres contained in the Commission’s 
budding waterfowl area back into 
private ownership. 


The action of the Secretary of the 
Army engendered an outraged howl 
from conservation organizations, no- 
tably the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion and the Wildlife Management 
Institute. Already soured and dis- 
trustful because of numerous pre- 
vious ill-advised abuses of the public 
trust the Federation labeled this 
particular odious situation as the 
“latest example of the Army Engi- 
neer’s contempt for wildlife values.” 


With what many have come to re- 
gard as typical of governmental op- 
erations, the military Engineers 
staged a buck passing and red tape 
party that resulted in the usual way 
—a completely stalemated situation. 
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Woodruff Dam is located on the Apalachicola 

River just below the confluence of the Chat- 

tahoochee and Flint Rivers near the Georgia- 
Florida line. 


The Game Commission was left 
holding the bag, with money and 
time already invested in planning 
and preliminary development work. 


The pressure of public opinion 
soon began to make itself felt. Un- 
der that nudging, Congressman Bob 
Sikes introduced, on May 14, 1956, 
a Congressional bill regarding the 
disputed lands. It was proposed 
that, as long as the property was 
under the administration of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, it remain in the public own- 
ership. 


The reaction to this development 
was aptly described by nationally 
known outdoor writer Cleveland 
Van Dresser in an article published 
in the December 1956 issue of 
AMERICAN FORESTS. Van Dres- 
ser wrote, “When this bill hit Con- 
gress, an almighty howl went up 
from private landowners, or to be 
more exact, expectant private land- 


owners. A whole tribe of Howells, 
six in all, who owned tracts of land 
varying from 10 to 10,000 acres, pro- 
tested violently against the bill. 
They, and others, saw immense prof- 
its go down the drain if they were 
denied the privilege of buying prop- 
erty along the shore of Woodruff 
Reservoir.” 

Sikes’ Bill made it through both 
houses and, during the final days of 
the 84th Congress, the President 
made it official by his signature. 
There it stands at the present writ- 
ing, a symbol of a conservation vic- 
tory for Florida’s outdoorsmen. It 
has been a trying scrap on a field 
where votes and political pressures 
were laced liberally with red tape 
and screened by the cloak of official 
silence and buck passing. The vic- 
tory was not untarnished for by the 
time the revisions and readjust- 
ments were complete the public had 
been nosed out of an additional 
2,246 acres. But at that, Florida’s 
outdoorsmen-citizens have come off 
better than those in some other Fed- 
eral impoundment areas. The 5,027 
acre Apalachee Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area with its wooded ponds 
and lakes, its timbered ridges, and 
grassy uplands stands as a mon- 
ument to the victory of public in- 
terest over the loud and greedy 
minority. @ 








MOONSHINE CREEK 
(Continued from Page 25) 


a pound. If this weren’t enough, 
the occasional snook and _ tarpon 
that find their way into the creek 
provide the icing on this cake; al- 
though I, for one, view big fish in 
small water with mixed emotions. 


A 10-lb. snook or bass, for in- 
stance, is a big fish in any water. 
On big water, they command re- 
spect and admiration, but these 
same fish in the confines of a nar- 
row creek seem big as the Loch 
Ness Monster and twice as mean. 
One way or another, small creeks 
are fun for fishing. © 
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Killdeer, Charadrius vociferus. 

The loud kill-dee call of this bird 
is one of the most characteristic of 
natural sounds about heavily grazed 
meadows, plowed fields and pond 
edges. The two breast bands and 
the orange-brown tinge on the low- 
er back, rump and upper tail coverts 
are good sight identification fea- 
tures. 

They move about in loose flocks 
and often are seen in association 
with other shore birds. Killdeer, 
or killdee as they are commonly 
known, are essentially birds of the 
inland sections and are not often 
encountered directly along the sea- 
shore. 

The Killdeer is a year around 
resident of the state. During the 
winter months the resident popula- 
tion is augmented by birds moving 
down from more northerly loca- 
tions. 

The 3 or 4 eggs are deposited in a 
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shallow depression in the ground. 
The nest hollow is sometimes sparse- 
ly lined with grass or shell frag- 
ments but commonly lacks a lining 
of any kind. The heavily splotched 


shells blend in remarkably well 
with the surroundings. 

Beetles, grasshoppers and other 
insects are essentials of the kill- 
deer’s diet. 

Black-bellied Plover, Squatarola 
squatarola. 

As is the case with many of the 
other shore birds, the contrast be- 
tween the winter and the summer 
plumage of the black-bellied plover 
is great. The adult in breeding 
plumage is black on the under- 
parts, with contrasting white fore- 
head and sides of the neck. The back 
is mottled grayish. In winter plu- 
mage the underparts are streaked 
with light gray. 

This plover is characteristically a 
wary bird. It is stockily built and 


its large head and erect carriage are 
quite distinctive. 

Although it is relatively common 
throughout the state during the 
winter months, it is not usually 
seen in any sizeable concentration. 
A few non-breeding black-bellies 
remain in the state the year around 
but most of them travel to the 
Arctic coast for the summer nest- 
ing activities. 

Most commonly seen about the 
tidal flats along both the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, they may be en- 
countered now and again about 
fresh water marshes. 
Semipalmated Plover, 

hiaticula. 

The Semipalmated plover, or 
ringed plover as it is sometimes 
called, is one of the common migra- 
tory species throughout most of the 
country. They move about in flocks 
of considerable size but as might be 


Charadrius 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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expected of a typical plover, they 
scatter widely when feeding. 

Mud flats and sandy beaches are 
good places to look for this bird. 
They are found inland as well as 
along the coasts although in Florida 
the tidal sections are most likely to 
be chosen. 


A few semipalmated plover re- 
main in the state the year around 
but they are more properly classed 
as a common migrant and winter 
resident. 


The single complete chest band, 
the short two-colored bill and the 
bright orange-yellow legs are identi- 
fication marks of the species. Dur- 
ing the winter the chest band is 
much lighter than during the sum- 


mer months. The bills of the young 
birds are solid black in color. 
Wilson’s Plover, Charadrius wilsonia. 

The Wilson’s plover is a year 
around resident of the state. These 
birds are seen most often along the 
sea beaches and only occasionally 
are they reported from inland. 

A slight depression in the sand, 
perhaps with a lining of bits of shell, 
serves as the nest. Three eggs usual- 
ly comprise a full clutch although 
four may be deposited. 

Identification points to note in- 
clude the relatively heavy black 
bill, the white head marking and the 
dusky-pinkish colored legs. 

A variety of small seashore crea- 
tures are essentials of the diet with 
small crabs, shrimps, insects, and 
mollusks making up the bulk. 


Piping Plover, Charadrius melodus. 

The pale gray and white colora- 
tion of the piping plover blends in 
remarkably well with the sandy 
seashore which is the chosen habi- 
tat of this species. The orange- 
yellow legs and the pale colors of 
the plumage are good identification 
marks. In the winter plumage there 
is often a black neck ring and a 
black mark on the forehead al- 
though either or both of these may 
be absent. 

While feeding piping plover move 
about in the typical manner of the 
plovers, running forward a few 
steps then stopping abruptly. They 
are often seen picking about the wet 
sands at the waters edge. Marine 
worms, insects and various small 
crustaceans are the chief foods. @ 


SIGNAL ONE 
(Continued from Page 31) 


he'll hit the fire direct, plowing down the line of 
flames. 

With the head of the fire stopped, Reichert and his 
assistant deal out the same poison of advance blockade 
and direct plowing to any remaining flank fire. 

“Now for the mop-up,” says Reichert to his assist- 
ant. The mop-up is the action which fire-fighters take 
to leave the fire absolutely harmless. 

The tools of the mopping-up trade are the fire flap 
and the fire rake, used by men on foot, and water from 
the tank truck or a five-gallon back carrier. These 
three things—flap, rake, and water—gives the fire- 


fighter the means of taking the dying fire apart in each 
of the three ways available to the fire-fighter. With 
the flap, the ranger smothers the air away from a fire, 
with the rake he takes away burnable material, and 
with water he cuts off the fire’s heat. 

But even this formidable array of death-dealers is 
inadequate unless they are used with uncommon thor- 
oughness. For woods fires are great about playing 
dead, then later springing to life to snatch a weary 
fire-fighter from his bed. 

But the years have made Ranger Reichert wise 
when it comes to woods fires that are down, but not 
dead out. He’s not likely to leave one that way. 

If he goes smoke-chasing again tonight, itll be a 
different fire! @ 





SPRING CRAPPIE 


at a_ time. 





(Continued from Page 17) 
simplest identification is to check 
the dorsal fin. A white crappie 
usually will have six spines; the 


the telegraph tap of a bite and you 
can set the hook instantly with a 
mere flick of the rod tip. 

Move the fly in short, erratic 
twitches, about three or four inches 


If a crappie misses 
(strikes short) the first time, don’t 
yank the bait clear of the water. 
Keep twitching it. Many times the 
fish will cautiously trail the bait be- 


black either seven or eight. 

If possible try to avoid the use 
of any weight with your fly. A 
sinker cuts distance and makes 
casting more difficult. In fly fishing 
you are casting the line, not the 
bait, and on an extra-light rig, 
added weight will hamper the na- 
tural action of the rod. 

When retrieving keep the rod 
tip low, parallel to the water sur- 
face, and pointed toward the. fly. 
Gather in line by half twists of the 
wrist, rather than moving the en- 
tire rod. Your left hand will sense 
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“T've got one!” 


fore smacking it a second or even a 
third time. 

After late spring it will be the 
minnow fishermen who will be load- 
ing their stringers with crappie. 
But during the early-spring spawn- 
ing period, it is time for artificial 
enthusiasts to howl. By moving 
continually, searching out spawning 
areas with imitation flies, a fisher- 
man can discover some topflight 
crappie fishing. 

And on a pliant fly rod, those 
chunky little scrappers are worlds 
of fun to catch, too. @ 
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LONG SHADOWS 
(Continued from Page 22) 


“To learn to shoot, shoot a lot!” 

Kimble had a system of hitting 
moving targets that paid off in his 
duck shooting. At ranges under 30 
yards, he swung in behind the 
flyer, opened up the duck’s own 
length in daylight, kept his gun 
swinging and touched it off. At 40 
yards, ‘he opened up three duck 
lengths, and allowed even more lead 
at greater yardage. 

More beneficial, and far less ex- 
pensive to enjoy than Skeet, is shot- 
gun practice on clay targets thrown 
from a handtrap by a companion 
standing in a safe throwing position 
to one side and always a little to 
the rear of the shooter. Every type 
of upland game and waterfowl shot 
can be simulated with the handtrap. 
Bob Nichols, one of America’s best 
known shotgun authorities and a 
shooter financially able to enjoy 
almost unlimited Skeet and trap 
shooting, always gave a nod of pref- 
erence to handtrap practice. He 
once said, “In the hands of an im- 
aginative thrower, one of the little 
handtraps can do everything that a 
mechanical trap can do and much 
more besides. Clay targets can be 
made to go straight up like a flaring 
mallard or zip out low and fast like 
a quail. The thrower can get up on 
a bank behind the shooter and 
throw targets that will zoom over 
the gunner like doves in flight. 
Speed of thrown targets can be va- 
ried, too; one can be made to almost 


What Is The Federation? 

The National Wildlife Federation is 
an association of state federations or 
leagues and their affiliated local conser- 
vation clubs. The total membership ex- 
ceeds two million persons. It is not a 
government agency, but is a citizen’s 
organization, and has been responsible 
for informed public opinion leading to 
much important legislation and to many 
action programs in the conservation 


field. It is financed by civic-minded per- 
sons throughout the nation who every 
year send in small contributions in ex- 
change for Wildlife Conservation Stamps. 
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Fred Kimble, the master waterfowl shot, once 
said, “To learn to shoot, shoot a lot!’’ — and 
that’s exactly what this young lady is doing. 


float, another to dart through the 
air like a scared dove with the wind 
behind his tail.” 

Good handtraps, made by firms 
like Remington, Melco, Allison- 
Faulkner, Winchester-Western and 
one or two other manufacturers, 
can be had for an average cost of 
less than $5.00. Some models will 
throw doubles as well as single tar- 
gets. Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, 
issues a free non-commercial book- 
let illustrating the various types of 
handtraps and suggesting ways to 
use them for fascinating, beneficial 


YOUR LAND AND MINE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


1. Inform yourself about them. 
You cannot expect good manage- 
ment of your estate if you are un- 
willing to devote some time and 
thought to it. 


2. Use them, wisely. Don’t be a 
litterbug! Don’t be a fire hazard! 
Don’t endanger yourself and others! 


3. Support good management of 


field practice. When you write, also 
ask for the free “Handbook of Shot- 
gun Shooting’, an excellent text and 
companion piece to the handtrap 
booklet. 

Crow shooting, as described in de- 
tail in “Calling All Crows”, feature 
article of the June 1957 issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, is a recommended 
supplementary activity to between- 
seasons handtrap practice. Through 
participation in the two, today’s 
mediocre shotgunner can be a red- 
hot, envied marksman by Fall. 

The riflleman can get valuable 
practice from legal hunting of var- 
mints and from firing at animal sil- 
houette targets set up at ranges both 
unknown and measured. When the 
latter type become fairly easy to 
hit, as shooting ability improves, 
substitution of ordinary and easy to 
see, but harder to hit, paper cups at 
long ranges will be a new challenge. 
Skill required to hit fast moving 
game like deer and squirrel can be 
developed from between seasons 
practice firing at inanimate targets 
running down a sloping wire or 
placed in an old autmobile tire sent 
rolling and bouncing by a com- 
panion assisting from a safe spot. 

If you missed too many upland 
game and waterfowl shots in 1957, 
or muffed your chance at a big 
buck—as many Florida shooters 
did—you should keep your gun ac- 
tive year-around instead of letting 
it remain idle for months on end; 
otherwise, it’s a good bet that you'll 
be repeating most of your misses in 
the hunting season ahead. @ 


public lands. Management of public 
lands is public business. This means 
involvement in political processes, 
including support for appropriations 
and legislation. 


4. Politics is just as clean as you 
help make it. Those who have spe- 
cial interests to gain will try to 
guide management of public lands 
in directions helpful to them. Help 
guide it in directions you think are 
most beneficial to the general public 
interest. @ 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


Federation Notes 
By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Outdoor writer receives Governor's 


Conservationist of the Year Award. 


Sears Foundation presents awards 


to conservationists in seven categories. 


Pie xX. SAND OF DEERFIELD 
BEACH, prominent outdoor 
writer, was chosen as conservation- 
ist of the year by the awards com- 
mittee of the Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 

His selection made Sand the re- 
cipient of the governor’s award, 
which entitles him to a gold medal, 
2 governor’s certificate and a cash 
award of $100. The recognition is 
part of the sportsmen’s clubs con- 
servation program and is sponsored 
by the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 

Sand, who is a full-time free-lance 
writer, injected conservation educa- 
tion into many of his articles during 
1957 and carried on an effective cru- 
sade against land grabs throughout 
the country as well as in Florida. 
He spent much time in promoting 
conservation measures and did a 
great deal of writing and speaking 
without remuneration. 

Serving as president of the Flor- 
ida Outdoor Writers Association, 
Sand was invited to address the 
22nd North American Wildlife Con- 
ference at Washington, D. C., and 
made that trip at his own expense. 
His address, which was incorporated 
verbatim in the March 13, 1957 is- 
sue of the Congressional Record, 
recommended revision of the Co- 
ordination Act of 1946 to give the 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service a “leg 
to stand on’—an equal voice with 
the Corps of Engineers and other 
government bodies in public works 
project planning. 

As president of the FOWA, Sand 
gave top priority to an urgent need 
for removing the strained relation- 
ship which had existed for years be- 
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tween conservation groups and com- 
mercial fishermen and this effort 
was of considerable aid in the pass- 
age of the snook bill, a long-needed 
safeguard of one of Florida’s finest 
gamefish. 

During 1957, Sand was instrumen- 
tal in organizing the “Florida Con- 
servation Council”, an affiliation of 
conservation groups with common 
aims. 

Sand’s selection was unanimous 
by members of the committee, which 
met at the offices of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission in 
Tallahassee. 

Other governor’s state awards 
were as follows: 


Mrs. Marie Pucket of St. Peters- 
burg, adult guidance of junior con- 
servation effort. Mrs. Pucket, who 
has a long record in junior conser- 
vation effort, stimulated the organi- 
zation of junior clubs and is an 
active member of the St. Petersburg 
Rod and Gun Club, which has long 
been a leader in this field. 

Dr. Henry Becker of the geology 
department of Florida State Uni- 
versity, foresters award. Dr. Beck- 
er’s educational work in soil and 
forestry conservation was supple- 
mented by an active interest in the 
salt water conservation program. 

Mrs. Robert L. Fairing of Gaines- 
ville, game and fresh water fish 
award. Her work has been largely 
with the garden clubs of the state 
and she has served as chairman of 
the conservation committee for that 
group. One of her outstanding ef- 
forts was in the operation of a sum- 
mer workshop program for the edu- 





Reporting of activities of Fed- 
eration member clubs will be 
greatly facilitated if publicity 
chairmen of the various groups 
will provide accounts of their 
work to the state office of the 
Federation in DeLand. 

News events should be sent to: 

The Florida Wildlife 

Federation 

112 W. Indiana Ave. 
DeLand, Florida 


cation of teachers in conservation 
effort. This is a perennial program 
and available statewide. 

Gary Bennett of Cocoa, salt water 
conservation. A constant worker in 
salt water conservation education 
Bennett is a writer and conducts a 
regular radio program. He has ex- 
pended great effort in combating 
proposals for fresh water drainage 
into Indian River. Like other con- 
servationists, Bennett feels that tam- 
pering with the salinity of inshore 
waters would be detrimental to fish 
populations. 

Lyle C. Dickman of Ruskin, soil 
conservation. Experienced in soil 
and water conservation practices, 
Dickman was generous in his time 
for the education of others in these 
processes and contributed much 
educational literature along those 
lines. 

Allen Corson of the Miami Her- 
ald, outdoor writing. As fishing edi- 
tor of the Miami Herald, Corson has 
continually stressed conservation, 
has been active in securing better 
relationships between commercial 
and sports fishermen and has accom- 
plished conservation education by 
encouraging the release of gamefish 
while serving as director of fishing 
contests. He has ardently supported 
the Wildlife Federation. 

Florida Inland Sportsfishing Hosts, 
club public relations. FISH has been 
an outstanding group in spreading 
conservation doctrine and was suc- 
cessful in promotion of the Lake 
Apopka shad _ poisoning project. 
Members of the group have pushed 
hard for any practice aimed at re- 
storing good fishing to Apopka. 
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Regional awards were as follows. 
In cases where a state winner has 
been selected, his region will not be 
listed in that division. 


Adult Guidance of Junior Conser- 
vation Effort: 

Second region, Allen Powell, prin- 
cipal of Shady Grove School; third 
region, Kenneth Stoutameier, Pana- 
ma City; fourth region, Dade Thorn- 
ton, Miami; fifth region, Gene Gal- 
lant, Ocala. 


Foresters: 

First region, Ben Hill Griffen, 
Avon Park; second region, Mrs. 
Roger Waybright, Jacksonville; 
fourth region, Ernie Lyons, Stuart 
News, Stuart; fifth region, Mrs. 
W. D. Bruner, Tutusville. 


Game and Fresh Water Fish: 

First region, Bobby Hicks, Tampa 
Tribune, Tampa; third region C. L. 
Baggett, Milton; fourth region, Bill 
Piper, Bonita Springs; fifth region, 
Eric Watson, New Smyrna Beach. 


Salt Water Conservation: 

First region, Mrs. Winfield Lott, 
St. Petersburg; second region, Rob- 
ert Maytag, Ponte Vedra Beach; 
third region, Brandeis Siebanaler, 
Bonita Springs; fourth region, Rob- 
ert Baer, Jensen Beach. 


Soil Conservation: 

Second region, David Maxwell, 
Lake City; third region, Rex T. 
Yates, Chipley; fourth region, Brack 
C. Cantrell, Ft. Lauderdale; fifth 
region, William A. Hunt, Clermont. 


Outdoor Writers: 

First region, Milton Plumb, Tam- 
pa; second region, Paul Mains, 
Jacksonville; third region, Mike 
Darley, Panama City; fifth region, 
Don McAllister, Orlando. 


Club Public Relations: 

First region, Mrs. Burton Bige- 
low, St. Petersburg; second region, 
Kenneth Friedman, Jacksonville; 
third region, Hugh Blackburn, War- 
rington; fourth region, Sam Hig- 
gins, Ft. Lauderdale. © 
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Conservation Education 
Scholarships Goal of 
Florida Wildlife Federation 


Pees SCHOLARSHIPS in the 
field of conservation education 
and information are an objective of 


the Florida Wildlife Federation, ac- 


cording to Dr. H. R. Wilber, presi- 
dent, who has conducted a series of 
conferences with Florida faculties. 

“It is our belief that eduction of 
the public is the first requisite of an 
efficient conservation program,” Wil- 
ber said. “Although education and 
information make up a major part 
of the work of our state agencies, it 
is difficult to secure young person- 
nel with the unique requirements 
necessary for spreading the conser- 
vation story. In the past, education 
personnel have come from divergent 
fields of conservation endeavor and 
although they have done a fine job, 
we can get a head start by having 
men trained specifically for this 
task.” 

In initiating the move, the fed- 
eration president interviewed mem- 
bers of the faculties at University of 
Florida, Gainesville and at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. An 
examination of the catalogs of the 
two schools revealed that the neces- 
sary courses are already available 
and that a coordination of the rele- 
vant fields could produce an indi- 
vidual ready to step into informa- 
tion and education jobs. 

The desired objectives can best 
be reached by giving the student 
background in sciences related to 
conservation, public speaking, busi- 
ness mathematics and communica- 
tions, including journalism, televi- 
sion and radio. 

A sample course of study as laid 
out by Wilber might give a major 
in journalism with minors in busi- 
ness and biology. He explained that 
majors and minors might be worked 
out in several combinations to pro- 
duce a well-rounded worker in the 
conservation education field. 


“To tell the story to the public, 
an educator must be versed not only 
in his subject but also in methods 
of dispensing information,” Wilber 
said. “For example, he will need a 
little knowledge of law as applied 
to fish and game regulations, he 
should be able to make public ap- 
pearances as a speaker and should 
be capable of planning and writing 
scripts for television and radio. His 
background should include, zoology, 
botany and entomology and the in- 
terpretation of graphs and statistics 
is essential in the conservation story. 
Bookkeeping and accounting in 
modest doses will help him in the 
interpretation of budgets and man- 
agement of the various agencies. 

“Although this sounds like a tough 
combination, it can be achieved 
through existing courses and the 
product of such a program should 
fill a need not only in Florida but in 
other states as well. Judicious use 
of electives can accomplish what we 
want.” 

To “break ground” for the proj- 
ect, the Federation president inter- 
viewed representatives of industrial 
organizations in search of funds for 
establishment of scholarships and 
met with favorable response. He 
then visited Gainesville and con- 
ferred with Dean M. A. Brooker of 
the college of agriculture and with 
Dr. C. M. Kaufman, director of the 
school of forestry. At Tallahassee, 
he discussed the project with Dean 
Laurence Campbell of the school of 
journalism. In each case, other fac- 
ulty members were called in for 
consultation. 

A series of future meetings is be- 
ing planned. 

“In conservation, the pen is 
mightier than the sword,’ Wilber 
commented. “Enforcement is essen- 
tial but virtually impossible if the 
public is uneducated.” @ 
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FIELD TESTS AND TELLS 





When badgered into divulging some of 
their most productive fishing methods and 
fishing tips, Florida expert fishermen will in- 
variably include some mention of fishing 
attempts at different depths. They know 
that fish are constantly seeking food and/or 
schooling at different depths, depending on 
any of several influencing factors. 

The experts know that, when out fishing, 
it pays to experiment with baits working 
at different levels. The more successful— 
especially among those who troll —— start 
out with either surface baits or very shallow 
sub-surface working artificials, gradually 
fishing deeper in quest of strikes. 

To get baits down to desired levels with- 
out affecting their natural activity, it is 
a common practice to pinch small split 
shot sinkers on either lines or leaders, 
depending on the type of fishing being 
done. But applying the small lead, pinch-on 
sinkers to lines and leaders is an art— 
you have to apply just enough pressure 
to the lead to close it tightly without at 
the same time damaging the line or leader. 
Most anglers use their teeth for the job, 
which, to say the least, is a bit hard on 
one’s teeth. 

But attaching the lead weights is easy, 
neat and rapid if you do the job with one 
of South Bend Bait Company's new Shot- 
Master tools. A replaceable, rotating disc 
of split shot sinkers and the tool work 
together much like the working principle of 
the Gatling gun! 

Durable and rugged, yet light in weight, 
the Shot-master is made of rustproof, high 
strength alloys, and is furnished with three 
quickly interchangable, color-coded plastic 
discs, each containing a supply of popular 
sizes split shot, with each sinker temporarily 
held in place by a coating of clear plastic. 
To apply a split shot sinker of desired size to 
a line or leader is a matter of seconds. 


Handles of the practical tool are also 
coated with plastic for added gripping 
quality. 

The Shot-Master weighs less than an 
ordinary pair of pliers, slips handily into 
fishing jacket or tackle box, and an attached 
lanyard makes it handy for stream fishing. 

In addition to attaching sinkers, the 
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tool will also quickly remove split shot 
sinkers from lines and leaders, having a 
built-in feature for that particular purpose. 

The Shot-Master comes with three Redi- 
Shot cartridges containing BB, 3/0 and size 
7 split shot sinkers. Additional color-coded 
cartridges are 15¢ each. 

$3.95 in Florida tackle stores, or direct 
from South Bend Bait Company, South Bend 
23, Indiana. 





To the uninitiated, and sometimes even 
for the expert, stringing a powerful target or 
hunting bow can be a tricky and uncertain 
proposition. There have been instances 
where bowmen have lost an eye due to the 
bow cord or string slipping off one end of 
the bow during the stringing operation. 

Yet bows must be strung if they are to 
be of any value to their owners, and they 
cannot be kept strung from one day to 
the next. Proper bow care and long life 
require that an idle bow be unstrung and 
hung vertically. Improper stringing and mis- 
use can damage a good bow more than 
constant use afield or on the target range. 

Ideal for club use in quickly and safely 
stringing bows of even the heaviest pulling 
power is the Red-Spot bow stringer marketed 
by the Polyphase Manufacturing Company, 
7 Dumont Street, Rochester 17, New York, 
and selling for $4.95, postpaid. 

Fastened at a right angle to a door, post, 
or tree, the Red-Spot bow stringer quickly 
strings a bow without the usual ‘’muscle 
work’’ and danger of bow or string slippage. 

Florida sporting goods stores could also 
make good use of the Red-Spot bow stringer. 
As stated, bows cannot be kept strung for 
days on end; hence, store clerks must first 
string bows before showing them to cus- 
tomers, who usually want to know how a 
bow feels in the hand and draws before 
they buy it. Using a Red-Spot stringer, even 
a salesman unfamiliar with archery tackle 
can string and unstring demonstrators with- 
in seconds. 


FWFTGT strongly recommends the Red- 
Spot bow stringer to archery clubs, equip- 
ment dealers and, to individuals; also wishes 
to point out that the Red-Spot is sold on 
the basis of money back if you are not 
satisfied. 


THE FIRE ANT 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Its high, hard-crusted mound in- 
terferes with the cultivation of many 
crops and full utilization of pastures. 

Most fire ant mounds are about 
a foot high and a couple of feet 
across at the base and contain about 
25,000 ants. More than 100 mounds 
per acre are not uncommon in heay- 
ily infested area. 

If you’ve ever been stung by an 
imported fire ant you know that for 
a little creature it packs a big wal- 
lop. It’s about one-eighth to one- 
fourth of an inch long. When it at- 
tacks, it sinks its jaws into the flesh, 
then drives its stinger through the 
skin and injects an irritating fluid 
into the wound itself. While hang- 
ing on, it may plunge its stinger 
into a half-dozen spots around the 
wound. The bite and sting of just 
one fire ant usually is not severe, 
but often many ants are attacking 
before it is realized they are present. 

Last summer a child at Jackson- 
ville was found to have a tempera- 
ture of 106 degrees, and the attend- 
ing physician reported this was 
caused by fire ant bites. The Plant 
Board inspector was called into the 
area to make inspections and while 
there he identified specimens of fire 
ants. 


The first ant sting normally brings 
a brief, stabbing pain, followed by a 
small festering sore that lasts 3 to 
10 days. However, it can cause a 
boil-like sore that leaves a_ scar. 
Persons who are unusually sensi- 
tive to fire ant venom may, when 
stung, suffer chest pains, nausea, 
and even lapse into a coma. The 
sting of bees, wasps, and hornets can 
cause the same violent effects on 
some persons. 

“The fire ant is thought to have 
been the direct, or at least a con- 
tributing, factor in the death of two 
small children and one elderly wom- 
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an,’ says H. A. Denmark in the 
leaflet, “The Imported Fire Ant in 
Florida,” prepared for the State 
Plant Board of Florida. 

Although primarily a field or 
out-of-door ant, the imported fire 
ant will invade houses. Its favorite 
foods are meats, butter, cheese, and 
nuts; and it sometimes chews holes 
in clothing and other cloth articles. 

The imported fire ant is a tough 
customer because its interests and 
man’s are opposed at so many points. 

The joint Federal-State eradica- 
tion program, aimed at routing the 
pest, calls for close cooperation— 
planning and financing—by Federal, 
State, county, and local govern- 
ments, and property owners in areas 
where the ant has entrenched itself. 

Three basic steps are necessary 
to carry out an effective program: 
(1) Surveys to determine the dis- 
tribution, relative abundance, rate 
of spread of the pest, and its dam- 
age. (2) Control work with insecti- 
cides. (3) Regulatory work to con- 
trol movement of materials that 
might contain ants. 

In order to stamp out the fire ant 
—which may take 3 years or more 
in a given area—all infested land 
will need to be treated, regardless 
of ownership or use. Such a united 
and broad-scale attack is needed, 
since ants left on untreated land 
could reinfest treated areas after the 
residual effect of the chemical is 
dissipated. Treatment will be by 
airplanes, motorized ground equip- 
ment, and hand applicators. Insecti- 
cides known to be effective against 
fire ants include chlordane, dieldrin 
and heptachlor. Research indicates 
they remain effective for destroying 


fire ants for up to 3 years after ap- 
plication. 

Although battle plans vary in 
some ways in all States infested by 
fire ants, they follow a_ general 
pattern. 


Fire ant advisory committees will 
be, or have been, organized at State 
and county levels. The county com- 
mittees have these main responsi- 
bilities: act as representatives of 
property owners, arrange for local 
participation, and work with State 
and Federal supervisors in conduct- 
ing the program. 


Federal-State technical and su- 
pervisory help will be given coun- 
ties and local groups if property 
owners in an area agree to organize 
and carry to conclusion eradication 
work on a district or county basis. 

Cost of the program is to be di- 
vided between cooperators, with 
plans now calling for the Federal 
government to foot an appropriate 
share of the bill, and the remainder 
from State and private sources. 
The percentage of contribution may 
vary considerably in certain areas 
because of land use and ownership. 

Federal and State funds in hand 
for fire ant work aren’t enough to 
finance cooperative efforts imme- 
diately in all infested areas. But 
these funds will be used to help at- 
tain the objective of the program— 
eventual eradication of the imported 
fire ant from the United States. 


Plans call for eradication work to 
move in two directions: from out- 
lying infestations inward, and from 
heavily infested areas outward. The 
objective is to clean up areas com- 
pletely and keep them clean as the 


program progresses toward com- 
plete eradication. 

Where infestations are extensive 
and heavy, treating the entire soil 
surface of a given area is more ef- 
fective. But small, lightly infested 
areas may lend themselves to indi- 
vidual mound treatment. 

In generally infested areas where 
no organized program will be im- 
mediately undertaken, individuals, 
industries, and organizations will be 
encouraged to treat their own 
places. They will be given Federal- 
State technical assistance. 

All property owners in infested 
areas have a stake in the program. 
If eradication work is delayed too 
long, fire ants might become numer- 
ous enough to lower property value. 

Here are ways the public can 
help: 

1. Report imported fire ant in- 
festations to county agents or State 
entomologists as soon as possible. 

2. Participate in community ac- 
tion designed to wipe out the fire 
ant. 

3. Give control workers free ac- 
cess to property. 

4. Follow all protective measures 
recommended by Federal and State 
agencies to destroy the pest. 

5. Treat ant mounds in advance 
of the coordinated eradication pro- 
gram, if property is lightly infested. 

The imported fire ant has gained 
a big foothold. It will widen its 
holdings unless stopped. 

Control officials are prepared for 
a long, hard uphill fight in sup- 
pressing this insect enemy. But it 
can be done if full support is given 
by all property owners in areas 
plagued by the imported fire ant. @ 





DON’T SINK THE CAR 
(Continued from Page 33) 


shorelines. When you’re launching 
on what appears to be an ideal spot, 
you're apt to get careless. Nearly 
everyone investigates a seldom or 
never used launching area. 


As a rule, the fisherman’s outfit 
is a little more rough-and-tumble 
than the joy-rider’s but, on the other 
hand, he’s more apt to launch in out- 
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of-the-way spots. In either case, wet 
feet may save a wet car. I see a lot 
of canny boaters who wade out and 
look around before splashing their 
boats. 

It’s nice for all members of the 
party to know what each is going to 
do during a launching operation. 
Nothing is worse than depending on 
someone to do something he hasn’t 
even heard about. A 1-man launch- 
ing may be a little more work but 


it’s safer if other members of the 
party aren’t familiar with the pro- 
cedure. 

When the ramp is steep and short, 
the guy who directs a backing driver 
should stay on the job. It is dis- 
couraging to come slithering down 
a tricky slope only to see your direc- 
tor engaged in testing the water 
temperature with his finger while 
you guess wildly whether you’re on 
the ramp or not. @ 
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JR. CONSERVATIONIST 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Conservation Clubs to organize 
Junior Rifle Teams. They would 
then become affiliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 


Safety Program 

This program is to be initiated in 
the state for all groups, both adult 
and youth. Assistance from the Na- 
tional Rifle Association is to be 
given to the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. Mr. Fred Sturges, 
Co-ordinator of our Sr. Sportsmen’s 
Club Program, will develop the 
program for adults while I will 
work with our youth in the state. 
Plans are in the making to have 
Junior Rifle Teams shoot for honors 
and in competition at our rifle range 
at the Youth Conservation Camp. 
This could become an annual event 
each year. Regional championships 
could be played off from county 
shoots. Five regional teams could 
compete for State Championship. 
Those of you reading this column 
would help us in our planning by 
writing and letting us know how 
you feel toward the program. 


Projects 
Don’t forget the outstanding con- 
servationist each year is selected by 
the total amount of points earned for 
that year. 1958 is a brand new year. 
How about keeping tabs on com- 
pleted projects and points earned? 


Your accumulation of points for 
the number of years you are active 
in the Merit Point System deter- 
mines what rank you hold. Do you 
have 10,000 earned points? Then 
you are entitled to the rank of 
Ranger. With 30,000, the rank of 
Forester is yours, and so on. 

Let this office know more about 
your activities. Get your secretary 
to write to us. And don’t forget to 
send your reservation application in 
when you receive it. 

We are preparing a series of 
charts and sketches and informa- 
tive graphs for use before clubs, 
schools, and other organizations. The 
charts are made of canvas board 
size 25x30”. Three series have been 
started so far: Youth Camp; Youth 
Conservation Education; and Con- 
servation. 

Camp Model 

Our model of the camp is being 
exhibited at fairs, conventions, etc. 
Just recently the model was exhib- 
ited at the State Flower Show held 
in Eustis. Approximately 4,000 peo- 
ple visited the show. The model 
shows the camp as it will appear in 
1960. Series B and C with five 
cabins, each measuring 24 x 50 feet, 
are included as well as two water- 
front buildings, two additional la- 
trines, a warehouse, and of course, 
our conservation building, 50 x 100’. 
The area for parking and the ath- 
letic area is also indicated. 








IF YOU FISH 
Salt Water Sportsman 


SALT WATER— 


Is The Magazine For You! 


The only national monthly devoted 
100% to marine sport fishing. 


Next Four Issues for Only $1! 


Just write your name and address on a slip of paper, send it with $1 to the address 
below, and you will receive lively, informative Salt Water Sportsman for the next four 
months as soon as the issues come off the press. Thanks, and good fishing! 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 
229 West 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
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Club News 

PALATKA WILDLIFE CLUB — At the 
present time, the newly formed Pa- 
latka Jr. Wildlife Club is one of the 
most active in the state. They are 
now making plans to organize a 
Junior Rifle Club within their or- 
ganization. 


HALIFAX JR. HUNTING AND FISHING 
cLuB—This Conservation Club is 
very active. Their advisors and 
sponsoring unit, the Halifax Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Club, are doing a 
fine job with the junior club. 


STUART JR. CONSERVATION CLUB— 
According to the most recent Secre- 
tary’s Club Report from Robert 
Routa, fourteen members of the club 
attended a camping trip which was 
enjoyed by all. They are busy 
making plans for a fish fry. 


PAHOKEE WILDLIFE CLUB—We have 
just received a money order from 
Mr. W. A. Reynolds, who is Advisor 
for the Pahokee Jr. Wildlife Club, 
in the amount:of $9.25 which is 1958 
League dues for 37 members. We 
might add here that this club is the 
first in the state to pay their 1958 
dues, and the first to receive 1958 
Junior Conservation League mem- 
bership cards. 


As of January 1, 1958, League 
dues of $.25 per member fell due. If 
your club has not sent in its dues, 
have your secretary mail a check or 
money order to 205 West Adams St., 
Ocala, today. 


Tag Day 

During March, Wildlife Week will 
be proclaimed, and with it many of 
the clubs will be tagging people on 
the last day of the week. Money re- 
ceived from this project, after all 
expenses are deducted, is shared by 
the League and the Clubs. Informa- 
{ion and standard procedure for TaG 
DAY will be sent to all clubs wishing 
to participate. 


The League uses its share of 
money to make improvements at 
camp. 


Until next issue, have fun learn- 
ing more about everything. @ 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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